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When you have occasion to 
use wood strain insulators 


B. & K. should be specified 


They have an average break- 
ing strain greatly in excess of 
your requirements. Get the 
B. & K. telephone catalog. 


g & i B.& K. Mig. Co. 
New Beitsin, Coun, 
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delivered prices 
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Artes all is said and done, what an Exchange Manager 


really wants is 


—a Telephone that he knows will give service 
—seldom need attention 


—and not look older than the hills after one or 
two years’ service 
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By the Way— 

Now that we have started on the 1918 
stage of our journey, let us remember: 

That this new year promises to be one 
of the most momentous in the history of 
our country, and that every citizen should 
do his full duty, whether he is in the 
military or in that vaster army at home 
which supports the men at the front. 

The importance of keeping the wheels 
of industry turning cannot be overesti- 
mated. A patriotic, devoted people will 
bend every energy to maintain a united 
front at home, for that wears a cohesive, 
successful battle-line abroad. 

Teamwork is the imperative need of the 
American people today. The union of 
states needs the union of effort. Let us 
all serve our country in faithful accord- 
ance with the motto: “One for all and 
all for one.” 

A Story with a Point. 

The publication, “Your Street Railway 
Service,” of the Bay State Street Rail- 
way Co., which is distributed among the 
company’s patrons, recently contained a 
little story which is of interest to tele- 
phone men. It was a story about “The 
Pup that Became a Dog.” 

It seems a certain poor man, who had 
to be economical, became possessed of a 
little pup which had great possibilities. 
“This pup,” he said, “can live and grow 


fat on ten cents’ worth of meat per day.” 


So the pup was given that much meat. 

Months went by and the pup grew into 
a big dog, as is the habit of most puppies 
He was not only big but he was valuable. 
Then the ten cents’ worth of meat was 
gobbled up in a mouthful and the dog 
barked in an attempt to persuade his 
master to give him more. 

Sut the owner, in response to the nu- 
merous barks, said: ‘Ten cents’ worth 
of meat was enough for you when you 
were a pup, and ten cents’ worth is now.” 

Time went on and the cost of meat 
doubled. 3ut the owner continued to 
give his dog ten cents’ worth and no more. 
The dog grew thin and weak on this 


kind of treatment and, after a while, he 


‘simply dropped in a corner and died. 


“Gosh!” exclaimed the late owner, “I 

did not think a dog getting ten cents’ 

worth of meat would starve to death.” 
The railway company drew two morals 


“What 


nourishes a pup may starve a dog.” The 


from this tale. The first was: 
second moral was: “Pup fares will not 
nourish a street railway dog.” 

We might add another moral to this 
tale, that “a pup telephone rate will not 
keep a real telephone dog alive long.” 

A telephone pup of 15 years ago is now 
a big telephone dog. The dollar which 
furnished him with his meat when a pup 
no longer buys the same amount of sus- 
tenance. It is considerably less. More- 
over the pup is now a full-fledged tele- 
phone dog and needs correspondingly 
more food to keep him alive and healthy 


and of corresponding value to his owner. 


March 3, 1897. 


Subscription—10 Cents a Copy 
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Reducing the Waste. 


“There are two questions that tele- 
phone executives are going to concern 
themselves with this coming year,” stated 
a prominent telephone man recently. He 
referred to taxes and the increasing num- 
ber of reports required of telephone com- 
panies by state and federal bodies. 
Telephone companies are interested in 
taxes, as they are growing heavier each 
year. Money is raised by taxation and in 
many states it is wastefully spent. That 
is the one great reason why telephone 
companies are interested—and why their 
subscribers also should be interested. 
Standardization of reports required by 
state and federal bodies would effect a 
great saving of time and energy. It is 
especially desirable now that so many 
telephone companies are short of help. 
Reports are required from. so many 
different bodies that their compilation has 
become very burdensome. One method 
of reducing the work on these reports 
would be for the state associations to de- 
velop a report form which would contain 
all the information required by the vari- 
ous bodies. It could then be submitted 
to those in charge of the report-gather- 
ing divisions with explanations and argu- 
ments for its adoption. 
It might be advisable to design more 
than one form, depending upon state con- 
ditions, but certainly something can be 


worked out to reduce the enormous 


umount of work now required. There 
should be co-operation and then co-ordi- 


zation. 











Signal Battalion. at Camp Custer 


Organization of 310th Signal Battalion at Battle Creek, Mich., Consist- 
ing of a Radio, Wire and Outpost Company—Men in High Spirits and 


Rounding into 


Camp Custer, the present home of the 
85th division of the National Army, is 
situated about five miles west of Battle 
Creek, Mich.—the food city of America. 
Anyene who has passed through this dis- 
trict knows that the camp is in the heart 
of a busy, thriving section of the state 





“Service Condition”’ 


to Carry 


-just near “dynamic De- 
troit” to absorb some of its characteris- 
tics and just distant enough from Chi- 
cago not to be lured by the sights of and 
to participate in the benefits of that me- 


tropolis. 


enough to 


On October 5 the men making up the 


Out Uncle 


Sam’s Orders 


Need- 
less to say, those were busy days, for the 


85th began to arrive at the camp. 


forming of a national army was some 
thing new and a task heretofore not un 
certaken. Throughout those early days 
men sifted out from the 


form a signal battalion 


enough were 


drafted men to 














A Section of Company C of the 310th Field Signal Battalion Stationed at Camp Custer, Battle Creek, Mich. 



































Company C, the Outpost or Field Telephone Company, With Its Enlarged Personnel Is the Largest Company in the National Army. 
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Company A, the Radio Company at Camp Custer, Battle Creek, Mich., Employs Pack Sets for Communication Purposes. 


one of the essential units of an army di- 
vision. 

At that time a signal battalion con- 
sisted of three companies of 75 men 
each. The forming of the battalion was a 
simple matter, but obtaining signal corps 
officers to command it was somewhat of a 
cificulty. Due to the lack of signal corps 
officers, officers from the infantry were 
assigned to the battalion, Lieut.-Col. 
George E. Stewart being in command of 
this signal corps unit. 

During that period the work consisted 
mostly of infantry drill—the first and es- 
sential step towards discipline and the 
making of a good soldier. Gradually 
signal corps officers arrived at the canton- 
ment from the officers trainings camps 
and most of the infantry officers were 
relieved from duty with the battalion. 

About this time came the order that 
the outpost company, C, should be en- 
larged. The best signal corps material 
in the three companies of drafted men 
then in camp was combined with the 
reserve outpost men to make up C com; 
pany, and thus it was well started to- 
wards its full enlisted strength. The en- 
listed reserve men—radio, wire and out- 
post—recruited mostly from Illinois and 
its surrounding states—having been or- 





dered to the 210th Field Signal Battalion 
at Camp Custer, completed the organiza- 


tion. These men, for the most part, 


were technical men—telephone men, 


telegraph operators and electricians, many 

















Major Edwin O. Baker. 


of them coming from the Independent 
telephone field. 
The 


work 


organized, 
and the spirit 
It is so high that every- 
that he could subdue 
the highest waves of the Atlantic and 
make a frantic effort to get “over there.” 

\s previously stated, the battalion 
proper is composed of three companies 
and the headquarters and supply section 
The headquarters and supply section is 
engaged in the administrative duties of 
the battalion. 


battalion is well 
fully under 
running high. 


feels 


now 
way, 


one certain 


Company A, being the radio company, 
cmploys pack sets for communication 
purposes. 

Company B is the wire company. Its 
duties are to lay lines of communication 
between the various units of the army on 
the front and to keep them in constant 
touch with each other. 

Company C, the outpost or telephone 
company, with its enlarged personnel, js 
the largest company in the army. Its 
duty is to supply information from the 
first line trenches to the commanders. 

Up to the present time the universal 
opinion among the men is that soldier 
life is not a great hardship, but on the 
cther hand that it is a privilege and an 
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The Radio Company Supplies Communication to the Cavalry and Other Units Where Wire Lines Are Not Practicable. 
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Wire Company B of the 310th Field Signal Battalion at Camp Custer, the Home of the 85th Division of the National Army. 


enjoyment. The principal duty of all is 
to keep up spirits and good humor and 


to live as comrades, all standing on the 

















Capt. Frank A. Marvin. 


same level and fighting for the one cause. 

The greatest factor in maintaining 
these qualities is the Y. M. C. A. Every 
evening the “Y” huts are crowded— 
music, games, shows, etc., being enjoyed. 
Here also the soldier finds stationery 
and writing material, and this is where 
most of the soldiers’ letters are written. 

The 310th Field Signal Battalion is for- 
tunate in being situated near the main 
Y. M. C. A. auditorium, where shows or 
amusements of some sort are provided 
every evening. 

A spirit of friendly rivalry exists 
among the companies of the battalion and 
competitive athletic contests, drills, etc., 
are indulged in. Heliograph work and 
visual signaling also take up a great part 
of the time. The companies have Vic- 
trolas and pianos, and Company C boasts 
a “None Such” orchestra and quartette 
that would be hard to beat. 


November 29 Company C staged a 
vaudeville show to which the battalion 
officers were invited, and on December 


20 this company staged a real, old-time 
minstrel show in the “Y” auditorium. Ten 
cents admission was charged and a packed 








The Duty of the Wire Company Is to Lay and Maintain 


house witnessed the performance—more 


money for the mess fund. 


Company A is the proud possessor of 

















Capt. Keene Richards. 








Communication Lines Between the Various Army Units on the Front. 
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one of the best lightweight boxers in the 
camp, Freddie Ferrell. He has shown to 
recent bouts and 


pronounce him to be a comer. 


advantage in several 
critics 

Companies A and B have each given a 
ball and Company C is to give one in 
the near future. These social functions 
are thoroughly enjoyed and serve to 
bring the men into closer contact with 
each other as well as providing pleasure 
and amusement. 

The first skating rink to be built at 
Camp constructed by the 
signal battalion. One hundred fifty 
pairs of skates have been secured and the 
rink is open to the men of the battalion, 
a fee of 


Custer was 


5 cents being charged for the 
upkeep and repair of the skates. 

The battalion has a station 
actively employed and Company C has 
twenty-eight carrier pigeons that are be- 
ing trained by carrier pigeon experts. 

Company C boasts a full-fledged Amer 
ican eagle, which was sent to the com- 


wireless 
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izations. Not to be outdone along this 
line, the officers of the signal battalion 
are giving a ball on the evening of Janu- 
ary ll. It is to be held at the Post Tav- 
ern and promises to be one of the lead- 
ing social functions of the season. 

The commissioned personnel of the bat 
talion, with their former occupations, is 
as follows: 

Major Edwin O. Baker, formerly of 
the Wabash Valley Telephone Co., Paris, 
Ill.; Capt. Frank A. Marvin, of the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Co., Watertown, §S. 
D.; Capt. Keene Richards, formerly di- 
vision superintendent, Public Service Co. 
of Northern Illinois, Chicago. 

Lieut. R. H. McWhorter, Pacific Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., Raymond, Wash. ; 
Lieut. James A. Parnell, from the de- 
partment signal office, Chicago; Lieut. R. 
L. Taylor, Louisville Home 
Ky.; Lieut. 
Schoonover, Citizens’ Independent Tele- 
phone Co., 


Telephone 
James M. 


Co., Louisville, 


Terre Haute, Ind.; Lieut. 
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Central Home Western District 
Meeting at Paducah, Ky. 


Some seventy or more of the employes 
of the Central Home Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. of the western district of Ken- 
tucky were present at the meeting held at 
Paducah, December 8. Bad weather con- 
ditions, a railroad wreck which held up 
traffic and other unfavorable conditions, 
delayed a considerable number of the com- 
pany folk who were to be on hand, but 
the program was carried out in a most in- 
teresting way. 

During the afternoon those who arrived 
were entertained as well as the stormy 
weather permitted, the 
having a conference of three hours in the 
afternoon. An 


chief operators 


excellent banquet was 
served at the Palmer House at 6 o'clock, 
after which the tables were cleared and 
the business session held in the dining- 
room. 


One of the principal features of the 





Some of Those Present at the District Meeting of the Central Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. Recentiy Held at Paducah, Ky. 


“Old Abe, the Sec- 
ond,” is his name, and that he is an able 
mascot is agreed by all who have seen 
him. 


pany by an admirer. 


Christmas holiday leaves were so ar- 
ranged that the entire organization had 
three days with the home folks, going 25 
per cent at a time beginning December 22. 

part of the command was present at 
camp over Christmas, but the companies 
arranged for real Christmas celebrations. 
Christmas trees and stunts of all sorts, 
including a Christmas dinner, were un- 
corked. 

Battle Creek is quite a Mecca for social 
activities and many enjoyable affairs have 
been partaken of by the various organ- 


Guy H. Morehouse and Lieut. Paul R. 
Williams, Western Union Telegraph Co., 
Denver, Col. Lieut. Thomas P. Camelon, 
of Detroit, Mich, battalion medical of- 
ficer, is in charge of the sanitary de 
tachment. 

These officers, with seven infantry of- 
ficers attached for duty, complete the 
commissioned personnel. Another signal 
corps captain and also a lieutenant are 
expected to arrive soon. With their ar- 
rival, the battalion will be well supplied 
with officers. 

The 310th Field Signal 
rapidly rounding out into 
dition” and will be prepared to 
carry out the orders of Uncle Sam. 


Battalion is 
“service con- 


soon 


meeting was the demonstration of long 
distance operating, with Miss Dorris Dun- 
can, chief operator at Paducah, in charge. 
Numerous operators from among those 
present were called to the desk to take 
their turn at the line. 

A most interesting paper on “Service” 
was presented by Miss Alzadah Stewart, 
information operator at Paducah. 

B. Y. Chambers, manager of the west- 
ern district, was master of ceremonies, 
and present and making talks were Minor 
Corman, general superintendent of the 
system; W. 
tendent; E. 


M. Paine, assistant superin- 
M. Veatch, manager at Padu- 
cah, and S. M. Heller, general manager 
of the Central Home. 











Workmen’s Compensation Act 


Some Experiences in Administration of Indiana Workmen’s Compensa- 


tion Act—Principle 


Upon Which Workmen's 


Compensation Acts Are 


Founded—Paper Presented at Indiana Independent Telephone Convention 


The subject does not contemplate a dis- 
cussion of the economical and legal prin- 
ciples upon which workmen’s compensa- 
tion acts are founded. However, a mere 
statement of the principle may not be in- 
appropriate as an introduction to a narra- 
tion of a few of the experiences in the 
administration of the Indiana act, and 
this leads me to say that the present ad- 
dress is intended to be nothing more than 
a narration. 

A close observation of industrial acci- 
dents throughout the world led to the 
conclusion that a very large percentage, in 
fact practically all, of the injuries of in- 
dustrial workmen, are as inherently inci- 
dental to the employment as is the break- 
ing and wearing out of machinery. The 
cost of replacing worn out machinery and 
of making repairs of all breaks and de- 
fects therein, has always been regarded 
as a natural cost of production, and, 
therefore, a legitimate expense of the in- 
dustry. 

From the demonstrated fact that most 
all of the injuries to workmen are as 
naturally inherent in the work as the 
breaking and wearing out of machinery, 
the conclusion inevitably follows that the 
cost of restoring the injured workman to 
his position and in making good the 
diminution of his working ability, on ac- 
count of injury, is logically just as much 
a legitimate expense of the industry as 
the supply and repair of machinery. It 
is upon this principle that workmen’s 
compensation acts are founded. 

The theory is that, as the injuries are 
‘inherently incidental to the industry, the 
expense of restoring the injured, or mak- 
ing good the diminution of his working 
capacity should, from both the economical 
and legal viewpoint, be charged to the 
industry, paid in the first instance by the 
employer, added to the cost of the pro- 
duction, and collected back by the em- 
ployer from the consumer. 

Volume of Industrial Accidents. 

The general assembly of Indiana, in 
contemplating the enactment of a work- 
men’s compensation law, had but very lit- 
tle definite and reliable information as to 
the volume of industrial accidents within 
the state. It was compelled to justify the 
enactment of the statute upon the experi- 
ences in Germany and England and on 
very limited experiences of compensa- 
tion states of the union. 


In section 67 of the Indiana workmen’s ~ 


compensation act provision was made for 


By Judge Samuel R. Artman 


a report to the industrial board of all ac- 
cidental injuries requiring the absence of 
the workman for more than one day. 

In the preliminary preparation for the 
taking effect of the act and in providing 
the forms for its administration, there 
was much speculation as to the number 
of industrial accidents that the board 
would have to deal with per year. 

The speaker remembers a conference 
with a number of representatives of in- 
surance companies who were proposing to 
write workmen’s compensation insurance, 
at which one of the insurance representa- 
tives asked the speaker as to his judgment 
as to the number of industrial accidents 
that the board would have to deal with 
in the first year. After some hesitation a 
guess of 5,000 was made. The insurance 
man replied that it would be 15,000. At the 
conclusion of the first year, August 31, 1916, 
36,176 of such accidents had been report- 
ed; for the second year 42,453—a total 
for the two years of 78,629, or an aver- 
age per year of 39,314. There was an in- 
crease of practically 7,000 reports in the 
second year. This may be accounted for 
upon three grounds. 

A large percentage of accidents were 
not reported during the year 1916 for the 
reason that many employers did not re- 
port accidents through ignorance of the 
provision. A larger number of employ- 
ers were informed as to the requirements 
and made more complete reports in the 
second year. Secondly, there was a vast 
increase in the industrial activity in the 
second year. 

Especially since it became apparent that 
the United States would become a par- 
ticipant in the world war and it took 
upon itself the recruiting of an army and 
navy, a great many skilled and experi- 
enced workmen have withdrawn from in- 
dustrial life and their places have been 
filled by inexperienced and _ unskilled 
workmen. A larger percentage of acci- 
dents always obtains among inexperi- 
enced and unskilled workmen than among 
men of skill and experience. 

When we consider the fact that Indiana 
has 3 per cent. of the population of the 
United States, and, assuming that the ac- 
cidents in Indiana would be a just basis 
for forecasting the number of industrial 
injuries in the United States in a single 
year, we find that the aggregate would be 
1,300,466. The accidents in Indiana show 
an average in excess of 107 per day or 
four and one-half per hour, and approx- 
imately one for every 13% minutes. The 
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total number of dismemberments in the 
first year were 760, the second year 869, 
or an average per year of 814. 

Again considering the dismemberments 
in Indiana as 3 per cent. of the dismem- 
berments in the nation, we have an an- 
nual dismemberment in the industries in 
the United States of 27,133. In the first 
year there were 269 fatal accidents report- 
ed; in the second year 305, or an average 
of 287, and again on the 3 per cent. basis 
of population it would equal 9,566 an- 
nually in the United States. It thus be- 
comes apparent that the casualty accidents 
and deaths in the industries of Indiana in 
a single year exceed the casualty injuries 
and deaths of the United States in both 
army and navy in the Spanish-American 
war. 


Accident Prevention. 


The legislature declared the first and 
major purpose of the Indiana workmen’s 
compensation act to be the promotion of 
the prevention of industrial accidents. 
However generous its provisions may 
be as to compensation rate and the pe- 
riod of compensation payment, no com- 
pensation law ever has been or ever 
will be a complete and adequate sub- 
stitute for the death, dismemberment or 
injury of an industrial workman. 

From purely the humanitarian stand- 
point, experience demonstrates the fact 
that the better policy is to save workmen 
from injury, dismemberment and death 
than to attempt to compensate therefor 

Economic Phase of Prevention. 

Two years’ experience has made it 
quite clear that employers have not given 
careful consideration to the. economical 
phases of accident prevention. 

Experience also demonstrates the fact 
that employers who insure their com- 
pensation liability are the most derelict in 
accident prevention. Having insured their 
compensation liability, they apparently 
lose sight of the economical phase of ac- 
cident prevention. Experience also dis- 
closes the fact that there is some reason 
for this. 

Insurance rates are fixed largely by the 
classification of industries. So long as 
rates are established solely upon this 
basis, the employer who has taken every 
precaution to prevent accidents, pays the 
same insurance rate as the employer :n 
the same industry who wholly ignores 
and disregards all precautions for acci- 
dent prevention. 

This leads to the conclusion that the 


ork > 
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system of determining workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance rates is defective and 
that there must be some system of indi- 
vidual rating of employers, and that rates 
must not be established solely and alone 
by the classification of industries. 

The employer who carries his own risk, 
according to the two years’ experience, 
sees more clearly the economical relation 
between safety and his compensation ex- 
pense. As he pays direct the liabilities in- 
curred under the compensation law, he 
seems to perceive more keenly the ad- 
vantage of safety precautions and the 
prevention of accidents than does the 
employer who pays his compensation pre- 
mium and leaves the adjustment and pay- 
ment of liabilities under the compensation 
act to an insurance company. 

Disability Experience. 

Of the 78,629 injuries reported in the 
two years 39.2 per cent. or 30,822 had a 
disability of eight days or more. In other 
words, on a seven-day waiting period 30,- 
822 workmen were entitled to compensa- 
tion. 

Of the total number of injured 20.7 per 
cent. had a disability of 15 days or more, 
or 16,276 were entitled to draw compensa- 
tion upon a 14-day waiting period. 
Compensation Experience Two Years. 

As shown by the records of the indus- 
trial board, the actual payment of com- 
pensation to injured workmen and their 
dependents during the first year 
$388,433. 

Compensation was awarded by agree- 
ment and upon hearings before the indus- 
trial board for death, dismemberment and 
permanent partial impairment, in which 
the period of compensation could be defi- 
nitely fixed, in the first year in the sum 
of $356,000, making a total of $744,443. 

In this connection it should be remem- 
bered that these figures do not include the 
temporary running cases of mere tempo- 
rary total or partial disability to workmen 
in which payments continued beyond Au- 
gust 31, 1916. 

It can not be stated with absolute ex- 
actness, but a conservative estimate from 
the information in possession of the 
board is to the effect that injured em- 
ployes received, during the first year in 
hospital and medical benefits, $150,000, or 
an aggregate benefit of $894,433. 


Increase for the Second Year. 

The records show a decided increase 
for the second year. There was paid out 
on closed cases during each of the last 
elcven months of the second year the 
following amounts: October, 1916, $27,- 
00%; November, 1916, $37,007; December, 
1916, $33,165; January, 1917, $39,166; 
February, 1917, $42,728; March, 1917, 
$59,747; April, 1917, $42,713; May, 1917, 
$49,831; June, 1917, $62,444; July, 1917, 
$49,463, and August, 1917, $73,397, making 


was 
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a total paid out on closed cases in 11 
months of $517,670. 

The amount of fixed and definite liabil- 
ity for the second year, not included in 
closed cases, will approximate $400,000, 
and it is estimated that the medical and 
hospital benefits for the second year will 
aggregate $250,000, or a total for the 
year of $1,167,670. 

Automatic Operation of the Law. 

The Indiana act differs widely from 
many of the other compensation laws in 
that it provides a system of automatic 
administration. By this I mean that it 
provides that the employer and the em- 
ploye in the first instance have the right 
to make a settlement of the compensation 
liability according to the provision of the 
act without interference by the industrial 
board. Two conditions must attend such 
a settlement. The settlement must be 
made according to the provisions of the 
act and must be filed with the industrial 
board for approval, the board having the 
right to approve only when the agree- 
ment conforms to the provisions of the 
act. 

In many of the other states the settle- 
ments are made directly by the board or 
a representative. As a result of this sys- 
tem, compensation settlements in such 
states are becoming practically as long 
delayed as damage suit settlements in the 
courts, and in the next place it requires a 
vastly increased force in the employment 
of the state to handle the compensation 
business. 

The experience in Indiana for two 
years shows that practically 98 per cent. 
of the compensation claims have been 
settled under the automatic provision of 
the statute. In other words, practically 
only 2 per cent. of the compensation 
claims have been contested. 

As a result of this system the industrial 
board of Indiana has at all times been 
and is now, as nearly up with its work 
as it is practicable to be. The hearings of 
some claims have to be continued because 
of the absence of witnesses, sickness of 
parties, or other unavoidable reasons. 
Notwithstanding these conditions the in- 
dustrial board is practically even with its 
work. 

Weekly Compensation Rate. 

The average weekly wage of the work- 
men whose injuries were reported during 
the first year was $13.02. The average 
weekly wage of those workmen whose 
disability carried them into the com- 
pensation period was $13.92, making an 
average weekly compensation rate during 
the first year of $7.66. 

The average weekly wage of the em- 
ployes whose injuries were reported dur- 
ing the second year was $16.22. The aver- 
age weekly wage of those workmen 
whose disability carried them into the 
compensation period was $15.20, making 
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the average weekly compensation 
for the second year $8.37. 

It thus appears that there was an in- 
crease of $1.28 in the average weekly 
wages of those injured employes who 
went into the compensation period during 
the second year over the average weekly 
wage of the injured employes who went 
into the compensation period in the first 
year, or an increase of 71 cents in the 
average weekly compensation rate of the 
second year over that of the first. 

It should be said to the credit of the 
vast army of industrial workmen in In- 
diana, that two years’ experience has 
brought to light very few pronounced 
and unquestioned cases of malingering. 
There have been such cases, of course, 
and some wholly unfounded claims have 
been made for compensation, but, as com- 
pared to the vast number of injured em- 
ployes, the number of such claims is prac- 
tically negligible. This situation is a 
monument to the integrity of Indiana 
workmen. 


rate 


Medical Expense. 

From every hand the complaint is made 
that the medical expense of the injuries, 
under the Indiana workmen’s compensa- 
tion act, is too great, which seems to be 
the experience practically every 
workmen’s compensation act in the 
United States. Many suggestions as to 
changes in the law, in reference to med- 
icat expenses have been made. It is the 
view of the board that a change in the 
law is not required or advisable, 

The board is inclined to the view that 
most of the excess expense occurs in 
cases where the employer has insured his 
compensation liability. In such cases the 
unnecessary expense largely arises from 
two sources: First, too little attention 
on the part of the employer, and second, 
the assumption of too much control on 
the part of the insurance company. 

There is practically no complaint as to 
medical expense from employers who 
carry their own risks without insurance. 
In such cases the employer gives the mat- 
ter of medical service his personal atten- 
tion, and in such instances the injured 
employe is neither under nor over-treated. 

Insurance carriers, for some reason or 
other, seem to be impressed with the idea 
that they have superskill in providing 
medical and hospital services. Results 
do not justify the assumption. Experi- 
ence discloses that, by the assumption of 
absolute control of this phase of com- 
pensation liability, the injured is fre- 
quently under-treated. In many instances, 
as a result of it, the compensation period 
is prolonged. 

On the other hand, where, as between 
the employer and the insurance carrier, 
the insurance carrier has reserved the 
right to control medical and hospital 
service, and has not made adequate pro- 


under 
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vision for it, there has been over-treat- 
ment and an unnecessary expense. 

Section 26 of the compensation act 
provides that “the pecuniary liability of 
the employer for medical, surgical and 
hospital service herein required shall be 
limited to such charges as prevail in the 
same community for similar treatment of 
injured persons of a like standard of liv- 
ing when such treatment is paid for by 
the injured person.” 

This clearly means that the injured 
person should be treated from his stand- 
point and that the same charges shall be 
made therefor as would be made if he 
were paying the expense himself. A doc- 
tor who will so treat and so charge can 
be found in every community, and the 
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that it must honestly, fearlessly and im- 
partially discharge that duty. Upon the 
entrance of our country into the war, an 
attempt was set up throughout the states, 
for a temporary repeal or a suspension of 
the enforcement of such laws. 

The council of national defense, in its 
bulletin, entitled, the ‘National Service 
Handbook,” deplores such efforts and in- 
sists upon the strict enforcement of such 
statutes. In justification of its position 
the national council of defense says: 

“If this were certain to be a short war, 
a temporary speeding up of labor might 
be permissible, but English experience 


since the beginning of the war has clear- 


ly demonstrated that although the labor 
conventions may be disregarded for an 
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by the California Railroad Commission 
and authorized to conduct an investiga- 
tion of the problem of inductive interfer- 
ence to communication circuits by parallel 
power circuits, has completed its work, 
after continuously investigating this sub- 
ject for over five years at a cost of over 
$100,000. 

Some of the general conclusions have 
been published at different times during 
the progress of the investigation, but prac- 
tically none of the technical data gathered 
have thus far been made generally avail- 
able. 

From time to time during the course of 
this work, technical reports have been pre- 
pared which give the data obtained from 
the tests and the results and conclusions 
derived from _ both 





employer is best pre- 
pared to provide such 


From Old Kentucky. 


the tests and from 


a doctor. theoretical _ studies. 
To repeat, it is the _ The following letter from B. D. Williams, president of the Auburn Thirty of these tech- 
view of the indus- (Ky.) Home Telephone Co., is one of the best New Years’ greetings we nical reports have 


trial board that most 
of the unjustifiable 
expense of medical 
and hospital services 
arises from the as- 
sumption of that con- 
trol by the insurance 
company, when the 
matter should be left 
to and handled di- 
rectly by the em- 
ployer. 

As accurately as 
the matter can be 
determined, 45,000 
employers were un- 
der the act during the 
first year and 50,000 
the second year. Dur- 
ing the first year 3,- 
125 employers ex- 
empted themselves 
from the act; dur- 


Gentlemen : 
were all 


The 


scribers, 


extensions. 





re-elected as directors: 
Hamblin, W. H. McKenzie, and P. B. Ellictt. 
following officers were re-elected: 
\. McCarley, vice-president; W. H. McKenzie, secretary and treasurer. 
Our usual dividend of 10 per cent was declared and 10 per cent was the 
set aside for maintenance. 
We have decided to ‘go over the top’ by raising our cheap rural sub- 
Of course we will have some kickers, but we do not have any 
fear of losing any subscribers. In fact, we raised some of these lines 
on October 1 and did not have a single person pull off. 
We are having more calls at the present time for rural telephones 
than we have ever had at this time of the year. 
cables are filled to their capacity, and we have very little more space for 


ever received, for the reason that it shows a TELEPHONY subscriber is 
following the advice of this journal and is prospering. 
Here’s hoping that the Auburn Home continues to succeed, and there 
is no doubt it will so long as it is guided by the enterprising staff of men 
who hold the reins today. 
“Telephony Publishing Co. 
Chicago, IIL, 


At the annual meeting of stockholders, held recently, the following 
B. D. Williams, A. McCarley, T. D. 


Wishing TELEPHONY a prosperous New Year and especially Mr. 
Kelsey, we are, 


Very respectfully, 


AUBURN HoME TELEPHONE Co., 
B. D. Williams, President.” 


(Signed ) 


B. D. Williams, president; 


In fact, most all of our 


been selected as be- 
ing of such general 
interest and applica- 
bility to warrant pub- 
lication. 

In addition to the 
technical reports the 
publication will con- 
tain final recommen- 
dations for rules for 
prevention and 
mitigation of induc- 
tive interference and 
valuable historical 
matter concerning 
the investigation with 
general and technical 
discussions on_ the 
subject. 

The book will have 
a complete index 
and contain approxi- 
mately 1,000 pages 








ing the second year, 
4,000. The increased number of ex- 
emptions may be accounted for almost 
entirely by the increase in insurance rates. 

The exemptions are largely by small 
retail merchants and employers having a 
very limited number of employes and a 
small pay roll, who, because of a two or 
three hundred per cent. increase in the 
minimum rate by the insurance com- 
panies, exempted themselves from the act. 

Attempting to justify themselves by the 
vastly increased industrial activity, on ac- 
count of the entrance of the United 
States into the world war, the industrial 
board has been besieged by a great many 
employers with requests to ignore the 
provisions of the inspection laws, the 
child and woman labor laws. 

The board has steadfastly adhered to 
the position that it is not a legislature 
and that it has no power to set aside the 
positive provisions of legislative enact- 
ments; that the duty of enforcing these 
statutes is imposed upon the board and 


extended period, the laws of physiology 
can not be repealed. An extension in the 
number of hours beyond a certain point, 
instead of increasing the output, is al- 
most certain to reduce it. ; 

“The ‘stale’ worker will produce less 
in quantity and quality than the one who 
remains fit; there will be an increase in 
the sick list, more broken time, and a dis- 
organization of the factory. A few 
weeks’ overtime may mean more output, 
but after that it will mean a steady les- 
sening of the capacity of each individual 
worker.” 

In conclusion, I may say, that the ex- 
perience of two years abundantly justifies 
the enactment, the continuance and faith- 
ful enforcement of “the Indiana work- 
men’s compensation act.” 





Publication of Technical Data on 
Inductive Interference. 

The Joint Committee on Inductive In- 

terference, organized in December, 1912, 


with over 400 draw- 
ings and 30 photographs. 

The publication is contingent upon ob- 
taining, in advance, a sufficient number of 
subscriptions to cover the actual cost of 
printing and binding at not to exceed, and 
probably considerably less, than $10 per 
set (one or two volumes). 

Those who are interested in this prob- 
lem will find these reports of considerable 
value. They are invited to enter their sub- 
scription with the California Railroad 
Commission, attention Richard Sachse, 
chief engineer, 833 Market street, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

As the number of copies printed will 
be somewhat limited, only those sub- 
scribing in advance can be assured of re- 
ceiving copies in the event the number of 
subscriptions justifies the publication of 
the book. 

Those who place subscriptions will be 
advised as soon as possible whether the 
publication will be undertaken and the 
approximate cost per set. 


AA cepa 








Making of Strong Indiana Company 


How the Home Telephone and Telegraph Co. Made Good in Fort Wayne 
and Contiguous Territory in the Face of Vigorous Competition—Twenty- 
First Year of Operation, Recently Closed, the Most Successful in Its History 


The Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
of Fort Wayne, Ind., has now reached 
its majority, the directors having recent- 
ly closed the company’s books for the 
2ist fiscal year. In its infancy there 
were but a few awesome calls a day from 
the ungainly telephone boxes but now at 
the close of its 21st year of operation, 
some 150,000 messages are daily sent 
over its wires—all of which indicates the 
healthy growth the company has ex- 
perienced. 

The Home company now serves 13,000 
patrons in the city of Fort Wayne, an 
average of one telephone for every eight 
persons. In addition it operates some 
2,000 telephones in the territory con- 
tiguous to Fort Wayne, making a total 
of 15,000 in the entire system. 

The year just completed in the life of 
the Home company is said to be the most 
successful in the history of the company. 
It has witnessed the largest scope of 
planning in the face of the most stringent 
economic conditions. 
erably more money was needed to meet 
the plans of 1916-17, owing to the high 
price of metals and other materials in- 
volved in telephone construction work, 
every project of the company worked out 
as had been planned. 

The Fort Wayne Home company was 
founded in 1896 by an association of 100 
business men of Fort Wayne with a 
capital of $100,000. At that time the 





Although consid- , 
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W. L. Moellering, President-General 
Manager. 

Central Union Telephone Co. was oper- 
ating an exchange in Fort Wayne with 
527 telephones. The rates were $4 per 
month for business telephones and $3 
for residence telephones, with an extra 
charge of $1 per month if the telephone 
was located more than a mile from the 
central office. 

The Home company commenced oper- 
ations with a rate of $3 per month for 
business telephones and $2 for residence 


telephones and in two months’ time it 
had 800 telephones in operation in Fort 
Wayne. 

Two years later the company bonded 
itself in the sum of $250,000 but as the 
business grew, the bonded debt was paid 
off. When the Home company closed its 
2lst fiscal year a short time ago, an- 
nouncement was made that it would take 
in all bonds at a premium. The bonded 
indebtedness of the company has now 
been entirely wiped out. 

The central offices of the company 
were first located on the second and 
third floors of the Gas Office building 
on Court street, in which quarters busi- 
ness was conducted for nearly ten years. 
G. W. Beers was the first president; 
Theodore Thorward, manager; and 
John W. Sale, secretary. The first board 
of directors included S. M. Foster, John 
W. Sale, W. J. Vesey, Charles McCul- 
loch, John Evans, Louis Fox, Capt. C. 
Hettler and G. W. Beers. 

In 1898 William L. Moellering took 
charge of the company’s affairs as gen- 
eral manager and secretary. At that time 
the board of directors consisted of 
Charles Bash, W. A. Bohn, G. Max Hof- 
mann, Cass Hunter, C. Hettler, Isidor 
Lehman, William L. Moellering and John 
B. Reuss. 

Frank FE. Bohn first became associated 
with the Home company in 1907 and in 
three years was promoted to the position 














John B. Reuss, Vice-President. 

















Frank E. Bohn, Assistant General Manager. 
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Max B. Fisher, Treasurer. 
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O. Marahrens, Auditor; Wm. Neeb, Cashier; Fred Tellman, Accountant; R. B. Gallup, Head of Appraisal Department. 











of assistant general manager. Prior to 
entering the telephone field and after 
graduating from Williams College, Wil- 
liamstown, Mass., and Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayette, Ind, Mr. Bohn was for 
some time associated with the Perfec- 
tion Biscuit Co., of Fort Wayne, attain- 
ing the position of sales and office man- 
ager. 

In 1915 Mr. Moellering was elevated 
to the presidency of the company, 
through the resignation of Mr. Bash, and 
Mr. Bohn was made secretary. Since 
that time, these two men have together 
directed the company’s management and 
it is greatly due to their untiring zeal 
and careful planning that the company 
experienced such a rapid growth in the 
succeeding years, in the face of vigorous 
Bell competition. 

The present officials of the company 
are: President, William L. Moellering; 
vice-president, John B. Reuss; secretary, 





























F. X. Staub, Chief Engineer. J. F. Jackson, Head of Collections. 



































HH. F. Kaade, Manager of Contract Department; Martin Umbach, Traffic Manager; George Wagner, Superintendent of Construction. 











January 5, 1918. , 


Frank E. Bohn; treasurer, Max B. Fish- 
er. In addition to the officers named, 
the board of directors includes August 
E. C. Becker, W. A. Bohn, Henry R. 
Freeman, G. Max 
Lehman. 

In 1906 the Home company purchased 
The National Telephone & Telegraph 
System. By this transaction the com- 
pany acquired more than 1,000 miles of 
toll lines in Michigan, Ohio and Indiana, 
in addition to exchanges in Kendallville, 
Auburn, Sturgis, Mich., and a small town 
in Ohio. The exchanges outside of the 
state were soon disposed of, however. 

A switchboard was installed in 


Hoffman and _ Isidor 
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Mrs. Gertrude Hagemeister, Chief Operator. 


Haven in 1907, serving 28 subscribers. 
Since then. that exchange has experienced 
a rapid growth, for it now serves 400 
patrons. 
Under Mr. 


Moellering’s management 











Main Exchange of the Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


of the Fort Wayne company began the 
rural telephone extension in that terri- 
tory. He waged a persistent campaign 
for the installation of farm telephones, 
holding meetings in the schoolhouses and 
talking with the farmers in the fields. 
He built a rural line 
into the country, believing that the farm- 
ers would soon see the value of the tele- 
phone—and they did. Now there are 
more than 700 farmer lines radiating 
from the Fort Wayne central office. 

In 1903, realizing that its facilities in 
its main exchange at Main and Clinton 
streets would be inadequate, the 
Fort Wayne company established a 
branch office at the corner of Masterson 
and Calhoun streets. The branch office 
has grown in importance until now it 
1500 patrons. 


nine miles out 


soon 


serves more than 


in Fort Wayne. 


A large concrete warehouse has been 
built on North Clinton which 
the company’s motor trucks are housed 
and its supplies kept. 

In the 
of the nation, the Fort Wayne company 
to furnish an im- 


street in 


mobilization of the resources 


has been called upon 
portant part in the movement of troops 
business is 


supplies. Government 


given preference to other calls over the 


and 


company’s lines 

Twenty years ago there were two long 
distance operators employed by the Home 
today 20 girls are kept 


calls. At 


required to 


company while 


busy caring for out-of-town 
present 150 


handle the local traffic as compared with 


operators are 


15 operators in 1898. 
A one-horse wagon was used to trans- 
port supplies and linemen about the city 



































Miss Agnes Smith, Chief Toll 
Operator. 


Miss Effie Beamer, Information 


Operator. 


Miss Margaret Ryan, Directory Miss Esther Wolf, Head of Oper. 
Department. 


ators’ School. 
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in the early days of the Home company. 
Now eight speedy automobiles and three 
large, motor trucks form an indispens- 
able factor in the construction and main- 
tenance departments. 

The company now has over 300,000 feet 

















Miss Louise Pohimeyer, Chief of the South 
Side Branch. 


of aerial lines and 95,000 feet of under- 
ground cable. Extension of the under- 
ground lines is being carried on rapidly. 

The Home company’s lines are strung 
across the arms of 10,027 poles. Direct 
c om munica- 
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William Neeb, cashier; H. F. Kaade, 
manager of the contract department; O. 
Marahrens, auditor, and Fred Tellman, 
accountant. 

The young women largely responsible 
for the efficient service rendered by the 
company include Mrs. Gertrude Hage- 
meister, chief operator; Miss Agnes 
Smith, chief toll operator; Effie Beamer, 
information operator; Louise Pohlmeyer, 
chief of the south side branch, and Miss 
Esther Wolf, head of the operators’ 
school. 

During the week of December 10-16, 
the Ft. Wayne Home company conducted 
“open house” and its subscribers were 
given an opportunity to inspect both of 
its exchanges and learn some of the in 
tricacies involved in the furnishing of tele- 
phone service. Hundreds of 
availed themselves of this privilege. 


subscribers 


Organ of Wisconsin Association 
Makes Initial Appearance. 
“The the 
\ssociation, 


Telephone,” published by 
State 
made its initial appearance among Wis- 
consin telephone men with the 
ber, 1917, issue. The state association has 
felt the need of some avenue by 
which it could reach the telephone inter- 
ests and convey to the men in the indus- 
try the aims and purposes of the asso- 


Wisconsin Telephone 


Decem- 


long 


ciation as well as to aid in spreading im- 
portant telephone news. 

It is not intended to make the paper a 
trade journal, and consequently it will 





tion is con- 
trolled with 
H un tington, 
Auburn, Van 
Wert (Ohio), 
Monroeville, 
Golumbus 
City, Ligonier, 
K e ndallville, 
Sturgis 
(Mich. ),Avil- 
la, Albion, 
sutler, Wat- 
erloo and 
South Mil- 
ford, Ind. 
The 


stays in 


main- 
the 
many depart- 
ments of the 
intricate life 
Fort 
Wayne Home 
Telephone 


of the 














Coe. are: 
George Wag- 
ner, superin- 


tendent of South Side Branch of Fort 


construction ; Martin Umbach, traffic man- 
ager; Margaret Ryan, of the directory 
department; F. X. Staub, chief engineer ; 
J. F. Jackson, head of collections; R. B. 
Gallup, head of appraisal ‘department; 


Wayne Company Serving Over 4,500 Patrons. 


aim to carry only news items each month 
and information of general interest that 
may be absorbed by the telephone man 
and prove helpful to him in the conduct 
cf his business. 
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A. I. E. E. Meeting in Boston, New 
York and Chicago. 

The 336th meeting of the American In 

stitute of Electrical Engineers will be an 


inter-sectional meeting held in Boston, 
January 8; New York, January 11, and 
Chicago, January 14, 1918. The same 


paper will be presented and discussed at 
the three places. 

The paper to be presented is entitled 
“Effects of War Conditions on the Cost 
and Quality of Electric Service’ by Lynn 
S. Goodman and William B. Jackson, and 
is given under the auspices of the com- 
mittee on electric service. 
The paper will be presented at the Boston 
and New York meetings by Mr. Goodman 
and at the Chicago meeting by Mr. Jack- 
Non-members of the institute who 


economics of 


son. 
are interested in this subject are cordiall\ 
invited to attend take 


and part in the 


meeting. 


United Home of Muskegon, Mich., 
Reports Prosperous Year. 
Thos. Bromley, Jr., general manager of 
the United Home Co, of 
Muskegon, Mich., 


Telephone 
reports that his com- 
pany has prospered to such an extent this 
year that the board of directors has au 
thorized a dividend of 10 


per cent of 


their salaries for 1917 paid to employes 
of five years’ service and over; 8 per cent 
to those in the company’s employ for four 
years and 5 per cent to those of one to 
three years’ service. 

Out of 121 employes on the company’s 
pay roll, 54 will participate in this divi- 
dend. 

The directors also authorized the pay- 
ment of a 3 per cent semi-annual divi- 
dend on the preferred and common stock 
issued. 

The company has added $29,998 to its 
assets, paid all interest and reconstruc- 
tion items and had but $938 outstanding 
rentals December 1. Its 
$73,371 on November 30, 
$103,883 November 30, 1917. 


reserves 


1916, 


were 


and 


Convention of South Dakota Inde- 
pendents Postponed. 


On account of world conditions and on 
the advice of many friends and support 
ers of the South Dakota Independent Tel 
ephone Association, the annual meeting 
scheduled to be held January 30 and 5! 
1918, at Watertown, S. D., has been pos 
poned until further notice, by action « 
the executive committee 

Secretary A. S. Hall, of the associ: 
that tak« 
after due consideration and solely becau 
of the feeling that at this time nothi 
should interfere with the carrying fo: 
ward of the greatest undertaking th 
humanity has ever faced—keeping tl 
world safe for democracy. 


tion, states this action was 











‘Telephony’s Home Study Course for Telephone Men 


A Complete Presentation of the Principles Underlying Modern Telephony in All 
Its Branches—Arranged Systematically So That Regular Reading and Faithful 
Study Will Qualify Ambitious Men for Higher Positions—Prepared Under 
Supervision of Stanley R. Edwards—This Section Written by Jay G. Mitchell 








Quiz Questions on the Preceding 

Installment. 

&52. Why is it necessary that other con- 
siderations aside from mechanical opera- 
tion be taken into account when design- 
ing telephone switchboard circuits? Give 
a definition of telephone “traffic” that will 
serve to cover the subject as it is generally 
understood. 

853. What is the value of telephone 
traffic data to the designing telephone en- 
gineer? How do traffic conditions affect 
the amount and distribution of telephone 
switchboard equipment ? 

854. Have terms been assigned to the 
various elements of traffic data? 

&55. What is the commonly accepted 
meaning of the term “originating calls” 
as applied to the telephone plant division ? 

856. What is the distinction between the 
terms “originating calls’ and “effective 
calls” ? 

857. What is 
calls” ? 


858. Define the term “operator's load.” 


meant by “busy how 


Why is there a difference between the 
number of calls handled by the average 
operator during one hour and the number 
handled during the busiest hour? 

859. What is meant by “length of con- 
versation” ? 

860. What is meant by “trunk time’? 
What is the difference between “trunk 
time” and “length of conversation” ? 

861. What is meant by “subscriber an- 
swering time’? How is it possible, in 
many cases, to shorten the “subscriber's 
inswering time”? _ 

862. What is meant by “operator’s an- 
swering time”? Is this element in the 
time value of the average call found in 
alitomatic systems ? 

863. Give an illustration of abnormal 
trafic conditions. Are such conditions as 
important in very large systems as they 
ire in small systems? 

864. What is meant by the mathematical 

w of probability? How is this made 
se of in the study of telephone traffic? 

X65. Give a simple illustration of the 

athematical law of probability. 

%66. Give a simple illustration of the ap- 
Piication of traffic data to the equipment 

r a small office. Why must an allow- 

ce be made for a “factor of safety” in 

ch cases? 


CHAPTER XXVIII. Nature of 
Telephone Traffic (Continued). 
867. Trunk time.— The 


which has been roughly outlined, brings 


condition 


out clearly the first important traffic con- 
dition that must be noted in designing 
central office equipment. The “trunk 
time” is the elapsed time that must be 
devoted to serving the average connec- 
tion. In other words, the average elapsed 
time during which a cord circuit is not 
available for handling calls owing to its 
engagement on other calls, is the trunk 
time for the cord circuit. 

It is obvious that this period includes 
the time devoted to actual conversation, 
the subscriber's answering time, and the 
time required by the operator to remove 
the connection upon the completion of the 
conversation. In mechanical switching 
systems, practicaily all of which embody 
an automatic disconnect feature so that 
the connecting switches are released when 
the subscribers replace their receivers on 
the hook, the trunk time for tbe average 
connection is invariably less than the 
trunk time for the average connection 
handled by manual equipment. 

It is most important, therefore, that the 
designing engineer should know the trunk 
time on the average connection. This is 
because all operating conditions affecting 
equipment efficiency obviously are covered 
by it and the basis, therefore, upon which 
the equipment may be expected to per 
form its functions definitely fixed. Should 
the subscribers in a given office be very 
slow in answering their telephone, such a 
condition must be taken into account as, 
other things being equal, this very pecu- 
liarity will increase the trunk time per 
connection. 

868. Reduction of the trunk time on 
the average call—The portion of the 
trunk time which is required for the oper- 
ator to disconnect, can be shortened by 
careful supervision but special means are 
always necessary to shorten the time re- 
quired on the average call for the sub- 
scriber to answer. 

It is obvious that prompt removal of 
completed connections will reduce the ap- 
parent trunk time very considerably. In 
other words, if the operators are slow to 
remove the connection after the comple- 
tion of the conversation, the length of 
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time that the cord circuit is devoted to 
the average call is increased, while, if the 
operators are very keen to remove a con 
nection as soon as the conversation is 
completed, the average trunk time is de 
creased. 

This operates in precisely the same way 
as a reduction of the subscriber's answer 
ing time, except that disconnect time is 
under the control to a certain extent of 
the telephone company, while the sub 
scriber’s answering time ordinarily is not 
One of the elements of the trunk time is 
the length of conversation and it is ob- 
vious that this period of time is absolute 
ly outside of the control of the telephone 
company. 

869. The group of circuits—The cen- 
tral office terminals of telephone circuits 
at the switchboard are divided into groups 
This is true whether the central office 
equipment is of the manual, automatic or 
semi-automatic type. Such a division is 
a necessity, due to the mechanical struc- 
ture of the equipment, the matter of pro- 
viding accessibility, the demands for or- 
derly cabling of circuit wiring and to 
other causes 

The simplest illustration of the group- 
ing of subscribers’ telephone circuits is 
found in the apportionment of the an- 
swering jacks into separate operator's 
positions in centrally operated switch- 
boards in which answering jacks are used. 
In this case the division is made on ac- 
count of the limitations of switchboard 
space, the ability to reach distant jacks on 
the part of the operator, and the necessity 
of subdividing the load on common cir 
cuits providing the supply of energy for 
ringing and similar purposes. 

Whatever the reason for making such a 
grouping arrangement may be, the answer 
ing jacks in all manually operated central 
offices are assembled and wired into 
groups of from 50 to 200 or more cir- 
It is evident, therefore, 
that the traffic engineer will find himself 
contending with traffic conditions in 
groups of this size rather than with those 
that would be found in larger ones. 


cuits per group. 


The condition is that of providing 
equipment -sufficient to handle the traffic 
When the 
matter is related to the number of circuits 
necessary to serve as trunks between 


of small groups of circuits. 


groups of subscribers’ lines, the groups 
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may be larger and the problem cor- 
respondingly simpler. 

The slightest consideration of the facts 
will serve to point out that the fluctuations 
in the traffic load in a group of 100 cir- 
cuits are sure to be more pronounced in 
character than would be the case in a much 
larger group of, say, 1,000 lines. At times 
there will not be a single call in the small- 
er group. This condition, in a group of 
On the 


other hand, the small group may have a 


1,000 lines, is almost unthinkable. 


very large proportion of its circuits en- 
gaged at the same time. 

The larger group will not be subject to 
such a large percentage of simultaneously 
busy lines because its lines reach a larger 
number of people. The laws of probabil- 
ity indicate that a smaller proportion of 
the large group is likely to call simultane- 
ously than would be the case if the group 
were smaller. 
observed facts. 

870. Traffic requirements of the group. 


This is in accord with the 


-It is evident that the connecting facili- 
ties to be provided for the group must be 
of sufficient capacity in the number of 
simultaneous calls that may be handled to 
serve the maximum number of connec- 
This 
capacity must be sufficient to serve this 
traffic with the lowest allowable delay 
after the demand has been made for the 
service. 


tions in existence at any one time. 


In other words, if the group is com- 
posed of 100 circuits and observation 
shows that this group will give rise to 
50 calls simultaneously at certain times, it 
is evident that 50 connecting cord circuits, 
if the equipment is manually operated, 
must be accessible to the calls that may 
appear in the group. 

871. The traffic factor.— 
The problem, therefore, is to provide con- 


determining 


necting circuits to serve the greatest num- 
ber of simultaneous 
ated group. 


calls in the associ- 
Should the time be known 
that each of the connecting circuits will 
be engaged on the average call, the prob- 
lem resolves itself into the determination 
of the number of calls that will be in ex- 
istence during the period covered by the 
duration of the average call. 

In other words, when the “trunk time” 
is two minutes, how many calls within the 
group will be in existence during any 
period of two minutes? 

The determining traffic factor in the de- 
sign of central ‘office equipment is the 
number of simultaneous calls likely to oc- 
cur during the period representing “trunk 
time” for an average connection. It is 
self evident that in -case there are suf- 
ficient connecting circuits available to 
serve all simultaneous calls during the 
busy period, and if such’ circuits’ are re- 
lieved from each call with reasonable 
promptitude, the demand fer service has 
been satisfactorily met as far as equip- 
ment is concerned. 

872. The first trafic determination.— 
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The first element of the traffic conditions 
that must be determined, therefore, is the 
“trunk time.” Several methods that are 
automatic and that record the actual busy 
time of the connecting circuit on each 
call have devised. The simplest 
method, and the one that is available te 
every telephone man, is actual observa- 
tion, 


been 


The writer has spent hours in the rear 
of a common battery switchboard section 
observing the supervisory relay armatures. 
When the answering relay armature was 
operated, the stop watch would be re- 
leased, and when the release of all cord 
relays indicated that the connection had 
been removed, the stop watch would be 
arrested. The elapsed time shown would 
be, obviously, the “trunk time” for the 
call served at that time by that cord cir- 
cuit. 

Numberless observations are required 
to determine the “trunk time” 
lute accuracy. 


with abso- 
There is good ground. for 
also, that the average “trunk 
time” for any given set of conditions 1s 
not a constant. 


supposing, 


This means that regard- 
less of the number of observations made, 
the result is always very likely to vary 
from the previously obtained average. 
For this reason the observation of a few 
hundred calls is very nearly sufficient in 
almost every case. 

873. The determination of the total 
number of calls —It will be found, in al! 
probability, that the “trunk time” for traf- 
fic originating in the same class of service 
and from subscribers located in the same 
neighborhood, will, within practical lim- 
its, be the same. Should this be the case, 
it is of prime importance that the total 
number of calls originating in the groups 
in question should be determined. 

This information is usually obtained by 
means of a “peg count.” The name is de- 
rived from the original method used in 
counting calls at operators’ positions. 
Each operator, in such cases, was provided 
with a strip of wood having holes drilled 
in the top like a cribbage board. 
calls were received at her position, ‘the 
pegs were moved forward in the holes 
and in this way a count was recorded for 
the originating traffic. This 
still in use in some plants. 


method 1s 


switchboards are 
equipped with sockets for, mounting me- 
chanical counters at each position. When 
a call is received, the operator depresses 
the lever or button of the mechanical 
counter. In order to obtain the values of 
the traffic load for 


All modern manual 


short periods, the 
counters are read by supervisors at desig- 
nated times. 

Suppose that the counters should be 
read at periods of five minutes. The dif- 
ferences obtained, when previous readings 
are subtracted from later ones, would, ob- 
viously, give for each counter the value of 
the traffic recorded on that particular 
counter. In this way the load variations 


As the. 
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for the various positions may be easily 
and accurately determined. 

874. Method in automatic and semi- 
automatic systems.—While it is the com- 
mon practice to rely upon the operator to 
record calls in manual equipment, it is the 
standard practice to record traffic data 
continuously on all equipment in which all 
or a part of the operator's functions are 
delegated to electrical or mechanical de- 
vices. This is possible because of the 
facility with which electrically operated 
counters may be connected to the equip- 
ment so that they will record and count 
each each part of the call for 
each group as may be desired. In such 
cases, periodical readings with the result- 
ing deductions give the information de- 
sired for any period or for any day. 

(To be continued.) 


call or 





Consumers’ League Urge Rate In- 
crease in Cleveland. 

A request that the Ohio Public Utilities 
Commission grant the Cleveland (Ohio) 
Telephone Co. permission to increase its 
rates been forwarded to the state 
hody by the legislative committee of the 
Consumers’ League of Ohio. 


has 


The league is an organization of 2,200 
women having its headquarters in Cleve- 
land. Emphasis is placed on the wage 
scale paid by the telephone company and 
with the view of having increases given 
telephone company employes, the league 
urges the increase in rates. 

To Educate Public in Needs and 
Limitations of Utilities. 

That the Grand Rapids, 
Mich., may vote intelligently on future 
franchises and understand the needs and 
limitations of public service corporations 


citizens of 


such as telephone companies, lighting and 
power companies and street railway com- 
panies, a course in public utilities will be 
offered in the night schools this winter. 
The course will be a part of the night 
school curriculum-at Central high school, 
and experts along public utility lines will 
address the students. 


Private Automatic Exchange for 
Minnesota State Capitol. 

A private automatic exchange is being 
installed in the Minnesota state capitol in 
St. Paul. This system is equipped with 
seven trunk lines, 99 telephones connect- 
ing with the various offices and depart- 
ments throughout the building, and eight 
lines to outside points. 


Citizens Company of Sheboygan to 
Erect New Building. 

The Citizens’ Telephone Co., of She- 
boygan, Wis., has purchased a site for a 
new exchange building at North Seventh 
street and Center avenue, and plans to 
build in the near future. C. H. Bau is 
manager of the company. 


What Is Your Company Doing? 


Chats About Company Doings. 
By S. R. Edwards. 

The cableman ‘working in manholes 
has to be constantly alert in order to 
avoid accidents from unexpected sources. 
rhe illustration from the Safety First 
Bulletin of the Texas Telephone Co. 
shows one danger to the underground 
cableman. 

Gas in manholes is always more or less 
present, as many cablemen have learned 
from sad experience—but that is not the 
cnly place where explosions may be pro- 
duced. Under the heading “Better Be 
Alive Than Careless” on another page of 
the bulletin, are related details of an ac- 
cident which happened in Port Arthur, 
Texas. 

There was a hole in the gasoline fur- 
nace and the cable splicer was using a 
torch to heat metal to close the hole. His 
helper was holding the furnace, when 
there was a quick explosion, with a light 
report. 

The helper was burned so quickly that 
he does not know how it happened, but 
thinks there was a gas explosion. The 
gasoline had been drained from the tank 
of the furnace and the valve and plug 
left open. Whatever the cause, the helper 
sustained burns on the fingers of his 
right hand and wrist. The right side of 
his face was scorched and he was in- 
capacitated for five days. 

“Safety First’ may well be compared 
with “A stitch in time saves nine.” 


“Putting the cards on the table” is a 
phrase which is familiar to all telephone 
managers. Just what this term means is 
explained in an advertisement of the 
Modern Telephone Co. It is entitled 
“So the people may know,” and “Service” 
is the keynote. The advertisement tells 
the public exactly where they may obtain 
the minutest details of the business and 
makes a very frank statement of the aims 
of the company. i 

Statements such as are given in the ad- 
vertisement reproduced on this page are 
hound to be given attention by the public. 
Chere can be no question of the good will 
which the carrying out of such policies 
produce. 


“If anyone believes that the girls who 
¢o duty for the Groton-Ferney Mutual 
Telephone Co. in Groton are not a busy 
bunch, let him wander over there some 
morning along about ten or eleven o'clock 
and watch them for a few moments. We 
venture the assertion that if he will but 
do that, he will be less inclined to ‘crab’ 
the next time he doesn’t get an instant 
connection as soon as he twists the bell 


h: ndle.” 





























Oklahoma City, Okla. 





plosion followed from natural gas. 


sewer gas or other gases. 


Scarred for life 








“Safety First’ Bulletin of the Texas Telephone Co. and Associated 
Story Graphically and to the Point—Act ual Occurrences Are Cited as Examples. 


Blow torch in man-hole, ex- 








Could have been frem 


One month in the hospital and two months off 
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SO THE PEOPLE MAY KNOW! 


WE BELIEVE THAT ‘‘HE PROFITS MOST 


WHO SERVES BEST” 


Following our best judgment, supplemente 


best obtainable advice from public administrations and 
judicial bodies, we constantly endeavor to conduct our 
business so our service will be of the greatest good to the 


largest number of people. 


Our business methods and policies, the amount of our 
investment—even the dividends we pay—as well as the 
details of the transaction of our business, are matters of 


common knowledge. 
Analyzed and sworn to in the annual repor 
public we publish in the newspapers and send to 


Public Utilities Commission, the minutest details of our 


business are taken up and explained. 


We aim to give the best and broadest service to the 
greatest number at the lowest rate at which it can be 


produced and still pay a fair wage to the empk 
reasonable return to the investor. 
We believe that such success as we have had 


because our business has been conducted on these lines. 


Modern Telephone Company 


The Independent Building 
Cor. Service and Progress Sts. 
Contract Dept. No. 100 


d by the 


ts to the 
the State 


ve anda 


has been 




















The Modern Telephone Co. Runs an Advertisement Each Thursday in the Local Ever,- 
ing Paper at a Cost of $4.20. This is the Full Size of the Advertisement. 
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That is the introduction to an article 
entitled, “A Busy Bunch—Telephone Girls 


Have Much to Attend To,” which ap- 
peared in a recent issue of the Groton 
(S. D.) Independent. 

The manager of the Groton company 
evidently inveigled the editor of The In- 
dependent to make a call at the exchange 

and then he was given personal atten- 
That he learned something is 
obvious from his closing remarks in the 


tion. 


article : 

“There are probably a number of other 
things which are necessary in the proper 
running of a switchboard that we have 
not enumerated. But with what we have 
enumerated, the girls certainly are kept 
going just about all of the time. Their 
work is surely a great ways from our idea 
of nothing to do.” 


A Proved Idea—Directory Adver- 
tising Window Display. 
Everybody recognizes the value of the 
telephone directory as an up-to-date, ac- 
curate, and convenient address book, says 


Advertising in 
the New York 
City Telephone 
Directory gives 
persistent every 
day Publicity 
among the very 


ADVERTISE 
for Telephone 


people you want 
to reach 


Window Display of New York 
The Telephone Review, through the cour- 
tesy of which the accompanying illustra- 
tion is presented. The number of times 
a day the telephone directory is used for 
this purpose exceeds anything one might 
think. In addition to this, it is the stand- 
ard guide for correcting mail addresses, 
forwarding express packages, and a thou- 
sand and one other uses that are foreign 
to the original purpose for which it is 
issued. 

Such uses of the telephone book put it 
in a class by itself for advertising pur- 
poses, as there is no other publication re- 
ferred to so often in the course of every 
day for any purpose whatever. 

The realization of these facts suggested 
to the copy department that a window 
display might be made which would dem- 
onstrate the value of the telephone direc- 


‘Bs 
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tory for advertising purposes. Together 
with the directory and traffic departments 
a careful study was made to arrive at a 
conservative figure to represent the num- 
ber of times a day the New York tele- 
phone directory is referred to. 

When the result was reached, a liberal 
deduction was made to allow for the num- 
ber of times the telephone is used each 
day without reference to the book, and a 
low figure of 2,000,000 was adopted as a 
fair daily average over the period of the 
last two years. 

Due to war conditions the telephone 
traffic has increased so treméndously in 
New York City that 2,500,000 would be a 
fairer basis at the present time, but it is 
conservative to say, “more than 2,000,000 
times every day.” 

In order to impress upon the public the 
insistent, all-the-time publicity that this 
2 000,000 chances a day medium” affords, 
it was decided to use the pendulum of a 
clock as a means of indicating the number 
of times per second the book is consulted 
and incidentally the number of chances a 


THE BOOK THAT IS 
CONSULTED MORE THAN 
TWO MILLION TIMES 

EVERY DAYy 


Every time the Cloch ticks 
this book gives its advertisers 
25 chances to mahe a Sale, 








second that an advertiser in this book has 
to make a sale. 

The legend on the clock reads: “Every 
time the clock ticks this book gives its 
advertiser 25 chances to make a sale.” 

Ten of these window displays are now 
in use in local commercial offices—five in 
Manhattan and five in Brooklyn. The dis- 
play was designed by W. E. Johnson of 
the copy department, and with the excep- 
tion of certain carpenter work performed 
by J. Pascal and E. B. Foster, carpenters 
in our department of buildings and sup- 
plies, the entire display was completed in 
the copy department, the lettering being 
the hand work of Maitland de Gogorza. 

What is true of the New York City di- 
rectory is true only in a lesser degree of 
directories, in all other cities, and tele- 
phone directories are thus clearly one of 
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the best mediums for advertising which 
could be used. Take any other city as 
an illustration, and while the directory 
will not be referred to 25 times every sec- 
ond, as it is in New York, it will be re- 


‘ferred to in the same proportion as the 


telephone traffic compares to New York, 
and the advertiser in any other directory 
will get equal value. 

The argument used for selling space in 
the New York City directory will there- 
fore apply with equal strength to selling 
space in any other telephone directory, 
with suitable changes in the 
New York, the exhibit 
easily be made to apply anywhere. 


and copy 


used in might 


Newark Telephone Adds 375 Sub- 
scribers in Three Months. 

The Newark Telephone Co., of New- 
ark, Ohio, has added 375 subscribers to its 
system in the past three months, making 
a total of 6,500 service. 
The new automatic rural service is being 


instruments in 


cut into service, 300 telephones having al- 
ready been changed to automatic. After 


REACH 
New Yorks Army 
of Telephone 
Tp Users, 4 


“Cory pave 





Telephone Co. Which Presents Strong Arguments for Directory Advertising. 


the remaining 100 instruments are cut over, 
hoth the Newark and Granville plants will 
he full automatic, both city and rural. 





The Index for Volume 73 of 
TELEPHONY 

The index for Volume 73 of 
TELEPHONY, which was com- 
pleted with the issue of December 
29, 1917, is now ready for distri- 
bution among those who keep 
complete files of TELEPHONY. 
In this index are listed all the 
important articles which have ap- 
peared between July 7 and De- 
cember 29, 1917. It will be sup- 
plied free of charge to those mak- 
ing application. 























Fundamental Principles of the Telephone Business 


A Reading Course Designed to Present Logically the Principles Which Under- 
lie Successful Organization and Operation of Telephone Properties—Prepared 
Under the General Supervision of Stanley R. Edwards—This Section, ‘‘Part 
VI, The Valuation of Telephone Properties,’’ Written by Chas. W. McKay 








Quiz Questions on the Preceding 

Installment. 

388. What assumption was made rela 
tive to toll service and what conclusion is 
therefore arrived at as to revenues? 

389. What does an analysis of the ex- 
service revenues reveal? What 
does a comparison of classifications with 
those of this company show? 

590, 


change 


What three steps are in order for 
a solution of the revenue problem ? 

391. Why may 8 per cent be assumed 
as a fair return on the stock of 
crganized and _ conservatively-operated 
telephone company ? 

392. How may a table presenting an 
analysis of assumed revenues and ex- 
penses sufficient to produce an adequate 
income, be prepared ? 

393. What changes in the 
classification of 
pected ? 

394. 
rates to produce the necessary revenue. 

5395. Outline the steps that have been 
discussed in the analysis of 
thetical rate problem. 


CHAPTER XX. Telephone Ap- 
praisement by Short Methods. 
396. Appraisals for Purposes Other 

Than That of Regulation—Thus far in 

this series of articles we have confined 

ourselves to a consideration of the vari- 
cus methods of appraisement which may 
be used in the presentation of telephone 
valuations before public 
missions. It is but 


service 


subscribers may be ex- 


Discuss the changes made in the 


the hypo- 


utilities com- 
natural that ap- 
praisals prepared for this purpose should 
involve a vast amount of detail. 
Obviously telephone appraisals when 
submitted before public utility commis- 
must strictly with the 
commission’s requirements and their ap- 


sions, contorm 
praisal instructions must necessarily de- 
mand the inclusion of sufficient detail to 
facilitate a ready analysis by their ex 
perts. Unquestionably appraisals can be 
made, with a remarkable degree of ac- 
curacy, by short-cut methods. 
such 


However, 


appraisals are not readily sus- 


ceptible to substantiatidn before courts 


and commissions and are, therefore, noz 


suitable for presentation before such 
regulatory bodies 

There are, however, other uses to which 
appraisals are put, aside from that of rate 
regulation. These uses 


marized as follows: 


may be sum- 


a well-, 


1. The appraisal as a means for de 
termining a proper basis of capitalization. 

2. The appraisal as a basis for deter 
mining fair valve in the event of a pro- 
posed sale of the property under consid- 
eration. 

5. The appraisal as a basis for com 
puting depreciation reserves. 


!. The appraisal as a_ basis for 
financing. 
397. Capitalization.—lt frequently hap- 


pens that the capitalization of a telephone 
company, not subservient to the dictates 
of a regulatory body, does not in any way 
represent fair 


value of the company’s 


Lroperty and business. Whether the com- 
pany is over-capitalized or under-capital 
ized, such a state of affairs is likely to 
lead to undesirable complications. 

The time is not far 
public utility 
servient to 


regulation 


when all 
will be 
form of 


distant 
companies sub- 
some commission 
Obviously a company whose 
capitalization is not based upon a deter- 
mination of the fair value of its prop- 
erty and business will, in the event of the 
establishment of a public service com- 
mission, be forced either to adopt rates 
commensurate with its capitalization or it 
will be confronted with the problem of 
explaining to the commission any dis- 
crepancy between the value of the prop- 
erty as carried on the and the 


commission ap- 


books 
value as determined by 
praisement. 

398. Sale of Property—When a tele- 
phone company is considering either the 
sale of its own property or the purchase 
of any property, both buyer and vendor 
naturally wish to know the monetary 
value as determined by appraisement. 

The determination of such value must 
be predicated upon the consideration of 
two equally important factors: First, 
reproduction cost; and second, present or 
depreciated value. 

399. Depreciation Reserves —Another 
use to which the appraisal is frequently 
put, and a use which has already been 
discussed in some detail, is in connection 
with the determination of reserve funds. 
It is hardly necessary to enlarge upon 
this phase of appraisal work, in view of 
the discussion presented in Chapter XVIT 
on Depreciation. 

400. Financing —When a_ telephone 
company applies to a banking house for a 
loan on its property, one of the first ques- 
tions to be considered is the value of the 
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property as determined by appraisal. In 
this case of the other 
three appraisal uses outlined in the fore 
going paragraphs, unless a company is 
obligated to meet requirements imposed 


case, and in the 


by local or state regulatory bodies, it is 
cnly necessary to determine a reasonabl; 
accurate valuation of the property. The 
company, therefore, will be warranted in 
basing its valuation 
praisal methods. 


upon short-cut ap 


Such appraisals, if made by entirely 
disinterested outsiders, are rarely subject 
to question. Bankers, for instance, in 
passing upon the merits of the risk, are 
concerned primarily in the value of the 
property that the 


a competent 


and, once assured 
valuation has been made by 
and disinterested 
likely to question the method of ap 
praisement or be interested in detailed in 


ventories. 


expert, they are not 


Methods of 
Several 
advanced for 
utility properties by 
Electric light properties are 
evaluated on the basis of the 
capita; $20 to $30 per capita will 
some idea of the value of a three-phase 
alternating current 


401. Various 
A ppraisement. 
been 


Short-cut 
schemes have 
appraising 


short-cut 


public 

methods. 
sometimes 
cost per 


give 


light plant 
located in a town of from 5,000 to 10,000 
population. 


electric 


The value of common battery telephone 
plants may be determined approximatel) 
by applying a cost per station of from 
$125 to $200—the exact amount to be used 
in a specific case upon the 
size and individual characteristics of the 


depending 
plant under consideration. Magneto tele 
phone plants, situated in small towns, may 
have a value of from $50 to $100 a sta 
tion. 

If the plant under consideration con- 
tains only a small amount of aerial cable 
and no subway, the cost of the physical 
property may be as low as $50 or $60 per 
station. The cost per station varies di- 


rectly with the amount of cable and 
conduit. 

Another approximate method of deter- 
mining the value of telephone properties 
is based upon a consideration of rev- 
enues, expenses and net earnings. 

All of 
valuation are obviously extremely broad- 
gauged and are suitable for use where 
only a very rough idea is desired of the 


value of the property. There are, how- 


these methods of approximate 











ever, 


other short-cut methods of ap- 
praisement which may be used in tele- 
phone valuations with the assurance 
that the results will represent nearly as 
accurate a determination of property 
values as if the appraisal were made in 
accordance with the more detailed meth- 
ods described in previous chapters. It is 
the purpose of this chapter to outline 
these methods and to show how they may 
be applied to specific telephone appraisal 
problems. 

102. Land.—A_ reasonably accurate 
idea of the value of land used for tele- 
phone purposes may be had by deter- 
mining the value per square foot of ad- 
joining and equally desirable property 
and applying the unit cost thus deter- 
mined to the land under appraisement. 

A fair value per square foot may be 
determined by consulting records of re- 
cent real estate transfers in the locality 
in which the land under consideration is 
located and by consulting local real estate 
men and property owners as to probable 
land values at the time of the appraisal. 


103. Buildings—The most prevalent 
approximate method of determining 


building values is by what is known as 
foot The cubical con- 
tents of the building is first estimated and 
the building appraised at a unit cost per 
cubic foot—this being dependent 
upon the size and type of the building 
under Obviously a dif- 
ferent cost per cubic foot will be used in 
the case of a frame building than would 
be used in the appraisement of a modern 
concrete structure. 


the cubic basis. 


cost 


consideration. 


Most telephone engineers have in their 
possession reasonably accurate figures as 
to the cost per cubic foot of 
types of telephone buildings. 


various 
In making 
use of such figures, however, every ef- 
fort should be made to determine their 
fairness at the date of the appraisal for, 
during the past two or three years, build- 
ing costs have doubled 
cases trebled. 

404. Right of Way—The method of 
approximate appraisement of 


and, in some 


right-of- 
‘way does not differ radically from the 
more detailed methods 
previous chapters. 


discussed in 
\ right-of-way unit 
cost per pole should be determined and 
this cost should be weighted to allow for 
the relative proportion of the total num- 
her of poles located on private and pub- 
lic property respectively. 

Perhaps a simpler and even quicker 
method is to arrive at a right-of-way cost 
per mile of pole line—making due allow- 
ance for the location of the poles. One 
unit cost may be derived for city poles on 
public property, another for city poles on 
private property, and still another for 
rural and toll poles. 

105. Outside Plant. 


have devised 


-Numerous meth- 


ods been for making: ap- 


proximate inventories and appraisals of a 


telephone company’s outside piant. Most 
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of these methods, however, are so broad- 
gauged that unless they are employed by 
one who has had a good deal of appraisal 
experience they are not likely to give 
satisfactory results. 

It is proposed to outline briefly several 
of the more approximate methods and 
then to present a method that involves 
more detail but will result in an appraise- 
ment compiled in an orderly manner and 
susceptible to subsequent analysis. 

106. Very Approximate Methods—One 
of the more approximate methods fre- 
quently employed is to determine a cost 
per station for the outside plant, weight- 
ing this cost per station to allow for the 
relative amounts of underground conduit, 
aerial cable and open wire construction as 
found in the plant. Another method is 
based upon a preliminary and necessarily 
rapid survey of a portion of the plant 
under appraisement, noting the average 
number of poles- per block, the average 
number of cross arms per pole and the 
average number of wires per cross arm. 

With these data as a basis, the ap- 
praiser can take a map of the plant, count 
the number of blocks of pole line and 
thus determine the total number of poles 
and cross arms and the total length of 
wire. Aerial cable may be scaled directly 
from the map, making suitable allowances 
for terminals, pole seats, etc. 
ground conduit and 


Under- 
underground cable 
lengths may also be estimated from the 
cable maps used in connection with the 
company’s subway records. 

Still another method that may be used 
for approximate appraisement is based on 
an actual rapid field count of all of the 
poles. The appraiser may drive over the 
plant with an automobile, following the 
main pole leads and making estimates of 
the quantities involved in branch leads— 
from observations recorded at points of 
intersection of the branch and main leads. 

Numbers of poles may be recorded by 
the use of a pole or peg. counter, no at- 
iempt being made to classify poles by 
height or size. The appraiser may make 
sufficient notes as to the average 
height of pole found in the plant and the 
average equipment per 


side 


pole, to aid in 


subsequent appraisement of this rough 
inventory. 
Aerial cable, underground cable and 


conduit may be taken directly from the 
records, or the lengths involved may be 
estimated approximately 
meter of the automobile. 


by the tacho- 


(To be continued.) 

Marion County (Ohio) Company 
Conducts “Open House.” 
During the two days of formal open- 
ing of the new automatic exchange of the 
Marion County Telephone Co., of Marion, 
Ohio, about 1,600 friends and patrons of 
the company visited the plant and wit- 
nessed the operation of the 

equipment. 


girlless 
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New Home of Elyria Telephone 
Co. Nearing Completion. 

The new home of the Elyria Telephone 
Co., of Elyria, Ohio, which is to house 
new full automatic equipment, is rapidly 
rearing completion and is expected to be 
ready for occupancy in January. The 
entire program represents an outlay of 
over $150,000, but the company has been 
so financed that the entire capitalization 
when all the construction work has been 
completed, will be only about $75 per sta- 
tion. 

The magnificent $30,000 building, when 
completed, will house the company’s gen- 
eral offices, the automatic central office 
equipment, the six-position — toll 
board, together with the various depart- 
ments connected with the conduct and 
maintenance of the plant. 

rhe site, which is at the telephone cen- 
ter of the city, was formerly occupied by 


new 


the building used by the company since 
1905. This structure, containing the man- 
ual switchboard 
Elyria 


now operated by the 
lifted from its 
foundations and moved 50 feet, without 
interfering in any way with the service. 
This feat involved intricate 
problems, and successfully carried 
cut under the personal supervision of A. 


company, was 


some very 


was 


}. Curren, president and general manager 
of the company. 

To the rear of the building a 
garage has been built which harmonizes 
in architecture with the exchange build- 
ing. The garage is 66 ft. long and 30 ft. 
wide, and is equipped with the most mod- 
ern devices for the efficient handling of 
the company’s fleet of motor trucks and 
automobiles. 

The exchange building itself will be 52 
ft. wide and 72 ft. deep, and will have a 
high basement and two floors. The walls 
will be of cream colored stucco over hol- 
low tile, with tapestry brick pilasters and 
stone copings. Medallions set in the 
center of each section of the wall will 
bear facsimiles of the automatic desk tele- 
phone. The structure will be entirely fire- 
proof, the furniture and trimmings being 
of pressed steel. 

In the basement will be the power plant, 
the heating and ventilating systems, a 
pressure tank for the pneumatic tubes, 
which will carry tickets from the toll re- 
cording desk and complaint desk, and the 
vacuum cleaning equipment. 

The first floor will contain the tile- 
floored lobby, the public office with marble 
and bronze cashier’s screen, and public 
pay stations, the general manager’s office 
and directors’ room, and in the rear the 
terminal room, engineer’s office and repair 
shop. 


new 


The entire second floor is devoted to 
the. operating department. Here will be 
located the automatic switchroom, the toll 


board, chief tester’s, information and 


complaint desks, and the rest room for the 
women employes. 
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Tank-car (10,000 gallons), 1-gallon can, 5-gallon can, 10-gallon can, 1 wooden barrel. 
(Any quantity may be conveniently obtained.) 


Pure ComTae Creosote Oil 
4 i 


gunil i 


has proved to be the most 
efficient of all wood-preserv- 
atives. 


Carbosota Creosote Oil is 
simply that, refined and 
made physically fit for use i 

in the Open-Tank Process Gi 
and by the Brush Method. 
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Specify Carbosota— Don’t Experiment. 
Carbosota conforms toa standard specification, 
which assures a pure, high-grade oil, refined 
to meet the physical requirements which are 
essential to the success of non-pressure treat- 
ments, combining highest toxicity practicable 
with low viscosity and permanence. 


Briefly, Carbosota Creosote Oil meets the 
three chief requirements of non - pressure 
treatments to the fullest extent, namely: 


Efficiency —It has proved to be the most 
effective protection against decay for struct- 
ural wood. Coal-tar creosote has been used 
for nearly four score years in this country. 
Its consumption in the wood-preserving in- 
dustry has reached more than 100,000,000 
gallons annually, due exclusively to merit. 


Economy—Carbosota Creosote Oil employed 
in the Open-Tank Process or by the Brush 
Method is economical and simple. The ex- 
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pense of treatment rep- 
resents a proportionately 
small percentage of the cost 
of lumber. 


| 


I 


Convenience — Carbosota 
Creosote Oil is obtainable 
in packages of convenient 
size throughout the country 
and is always uniform. Its 
physical characteristics per- 
mit its use under practically all conditions, 
as it remains liquid at temperatures below 
which work would not generally be car- 
ried on. 





Thus wood-preservation is placed within the 
reach of the smallest as well as the larger 
consumers. 


As the largest producers of Creosote Oil in 
the United States we are able to maintain a 
standard of service which cannot be equaled, 
and this is at the disposal of all who may be 
interested in wood-preservation. Detailed 
data and technical assistance may be obtained 
by addressing nearest office. 


(Green wood cannot be effectively creosoted by 
non-pressure processes. It should be air-dry. 
In regions of moist, warm climate, wood of 
some species may start to decay before it can 
be air-dried. Exception should be made in such 
cases, and treatment modified accordingly. ) 


Technical assistance and information regarding the CARBOSOTA treatment free on request. 


The Garr Company 


New York 


Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh 
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Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
Councils Relative to Franchises, Rates and Service 


and Actions of City 


Subscriber Not Permitted to Make 
Extension to Telephone. 

A. T. Galloway, a miller at Oakdale, 
Neb., coniplained to the Nebraska State 
Railway Commission some weeks ago 
that because he was forced to use a 
party line to the Northwestern depot im- 
portant messages he had telephoned to be 
wired had leaked. The commission or- 
dered the Oakdale Telephone Co. to place 
him on an individual line. It did so, and 
then, in turn, haled Mr. Galloway be- 
fore the commission. 

The telephone company complained 
that, unknown to it, Mr. Galloway had 
installed a little device of his own which 
amounted to giving him a private ex- 
change of his own. In addition to sub- 
scribing for service at his residence and 
office, Mr. Galloway had also placed an 
extension of his office telephone in his 
mill. By a device he had rigged up he 
could talk between mill and office with 
the outside world barred out. He also 
had a switch in his office that he could 
turn when he left it so that all calls 
thereto went into the mill. 

The commission held that no sub- 
scriber to an exchange has a right to bar 
the public from the use of his instruments 
in calling him; and that the right of the 
subscriber was paramount to his desire 
to operate a private line of his own. It 
ordered him to take out the device and 
also ordered the company to charge him 
for two telephones on a two-party line 
rate. 

Free Service Attached Only to 
Subscribers’ Own Telephone. 

The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion has ruled in two recent cases before 
it that a telephone company has the right 
to charge for any message or use of its 
facilities by subscribers when they at- 
tempt to utilize telephones other than the 
ones for which they pay rental. The 
commission holds that the rental paid for 
a telephone restricts the subscriber’s free 
use to that instrument, and that a com- 
pany may, if it desires to do so, require 
the payment by him of any reasonable 
charge when he uses another instrument 
for messages. 

The telephone exchange at Alma gives 
free service over a considerable territory. 
One of its subscribers at the home town 
is the Alma Produce Co., which employs 
traveling representatives. The produce 
company can talk without any extra 
charge to any one of half a dozen differ- 
ent towns, and when the telephone com- 


~ 


pany insisted upon charging its traveling 
men who called up the home office from 
towns within the free zone, the company 
complained to the commission. The lat- 
ter holds the charge to have been prop- 
erly made, as the free service for the 
Alma company attached only to its own 
telephone. 

The other case, which involved the 
same principle and to which the same 
rule was applied, came from farmers in 
the neighborhood of Farnam and Cam- 
bridge. The telephone exchange at Ora- 
fino, Frontier county, gives free service 
to Cambridge and Farnam, at opposite 
points of the compass north and south, to 
all rural subscribers. When one of these 
was in Cambridge or Farnam and desired 
to talk to a friend in the other town, the 
company charged a toll, which led to the 
dispute. 

Bell Toll Connections with Fulda 
Exchanges Restored. 

The Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 
Commission, on December 20, ordered 
that the connections now existing be- 
tween the toll lines of the Northwestern 
Telephone Exchange Co. and the ex- 
changes of the Fulda Telephone Co., lo- 
cated at Heron Lake, Rushmore, Storden, 
Westbrook and Brewster, be maintained. 
The commission ordered, further, that 
the Northwestern Telephone Exchange 
Co. pay to the Fulda Telephone Co. for 
the handling of its toll business at these 
points, five cents for each originating 
message and five cents for each terminat- 
ing message passing over the lines of the 
Northwestern Telephone Exchange Co. 

This case was brought about by reason 
of complaints from citizens of Heron 
Lake and Brewster, Minn., because the 
Northwestern company disconnected its 
toll lines from the exchanges of the 
Fulda company, previously mentioned. 

For a number of years there existed a 
connection between the Northwestern 
toll lines and the exchanges of the Fulda 
company at Heron Lake and Rushmore 
under a contract, the terms of which pro- 
vided for payment by the Northwestern 
to the Fulda company upon the basis of 
20 per cent on originating or outgoing 
business, and 10 cents on each incoming 
or terminating message. 

In 1910 the Fulda company entered into 
contracts with the Northwestern company 
for a connection of the toll lines of the 
latter company with its exchanges at 
Westbrook and Storden, under the terms 
of which the Northwestern agreed to pay 
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the Fulda company five cents upon each 
incoming and outgoing message over the 
lines of the Northwestern company. 
These two contracts also provided that 
either company could terminate the 
agreement by giving 30 days’ written no- 
tice of such intention to the other com- 
pany. 

Under date of November 9, 1914, the 
Fulda company wrote the Northwestern 
company advising that as it caused con- 
siderable confusion to monthly 
settlements on different bases, it desired 
thereafter to figure its reports on the 
business at all of its stations in the same 
manner as at Heron Lake. 

The Northwestern company paid no at- 
tention to this letter, but the Fulda com- 
pany contended that the purpose of the 
letter was to notify the Northwestern 
company of its intention to terminate the 
contracts 
Storden and Westbrook. 


figure 


covering the connections at 

The commission was of the opinion 
that this letter could in no way be con- 
sidered as a proper notice by the Fulda 
company to terminate the contracts with 
the Northwestern company for the con- 
nections at the points referred to. 

Since that time the Fulda company in 
calculating its settlements with the 
Northwestern remitted to that company 
on the basis of its contracts for Heron 
Lake and Rushmore, which method of 
settlement resulted in a considerable hal- 
ance being due the Northwestern by rea- 
son of the toll business originating and 
terminating at the points of connection 
other than Heron Lake and Rushmore. 


Because of the accruing indebtedness 
resulting in the Fulda company’s failure 
to settle for the business at Storden and 
Westbrook upon the basis of five cents 
for each originating and _ terminating 
message over the lines of the Northwest- 
ern, the Northwestern company discon- 
nected its toll lines from all exchanges 
of the Fulda company where connections 
existed, on September 1, 1915, which also 
had the effect of abrogating all of its 
connecting contracts with that company. 

The commission having received com- 
plaints which stated that the public was 
being put to considerable inconvenience 
because of the disconnection of the toll 
lines with the exchanges referred to, im- 
mediately requested the telephone com- 
panies affected to enter into negotiations 
with a view of re-establishing the toll 
line connections. The companies failed to 
agree upon terms, and an informal hear- 
ing was held in the office of the commis- 
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sion on December 1, 1915, at which rep- 
resentatives of both companies were 
present. 

At this hearing the Northwestern com- 
pany agreed to re-connect its toll lines 
with the exchanges of the Fulda company 
at once, the terms of settlement to be con- 
sidered at an adjourned hearing, to be 
held before the commission on February 
8, 1916, at which time the companies were 
to be given an opportunity to present 
testimony showing the cost of originating 
and terminating long distance messages, 
together with such other service as is 
performed by the connecting exchange in 
the handling of the toll business. 

The hearing came on as arranged for, 
the Northwestern and the Fulda com- 
panies being only represented by officers 
of the companies, there being present also 
representatives from several Independent 
companies, whose exchanges were con- 
nected with the toll lines of both the 
Northwestern Telephone Exchange Co. 
and the Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. 

The Northwestern company has in 
force something over 300 contracts cover- 
ing the connection of its toll lines with 
the exchanges of smaller Independent 
companies throughout the state, more 
than 90 per cent of which provide for 
payment by the Northwestern to the con- 
necting company of five cents for each 
originating or outward message, and five 
cents for each terminating or inward 
message over the toll lines of the North- 
western company. 

The company maintains that five cents 
per message is not supposed to be a dis- 
tinct compensation on an “in” or “out” 
message but an easy method of computa- 
tion of a sum fully adequate to meet all 
expenses of an operating company han- 
dling the toll business for another com- 
pany and is arrived at by taking all the 
expense in connection with the operation 
of toll messages. 

The Northwestern company presented 
several witnesses representing connect- 
ing companies who testified that they 
were fully satisfied with the five-cent per 
message settlement; that it fully covered 
their cost of handling the long distance 
Lusiness of the Northwestern company 
originating and terminating at their ex- 
changes, and in some cases considered 
that there was some profit. 

The Fulda company could not present 
any actual figures to show what it cost to 
take care of toll business at its exchanges, 
but presented exhibits covering such 
costs, which were purely estimates and 
based upon mere conjecture. The Fulda 
company contended that although the toll 
lines of the Northwestern company were 
connected with Heron Lake and other of 
its exchanges, messages passing over the 
lines of the Northwestern company in 
many cases did not originate and termi- 
nate at those exchanges but originated or 
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terminated at exchanges inland and 
passed over the toll lines of the Fulda 
company in reaching those exchanges. 

It also contended that no provision 
had been made whereby the Fulda com- 
pany received any compensation for such 
messages as passed jointly over the lines 
of the Northwestern and the Fulda com- 
panies; that the five-cent per message 
basis did not compensate for the Fulda 
company’s portion of the line haul, and 
for that reason insisted on a basis of set- 
tlement at least in amount as provided 
for in the contracts covering the connec- 
tions at Heron Lake and Rushmore. 

The Northwestern company having of- 
fered to settle with the Fulda company 
upon the five-cent “in” and “out” basis, 
and this offer being refused by the Fulda 
company on the ground that it is in a dif- 
ferent situation, threw the burden upon 
the Fulda company of getting the facts 
as to the cost of handling the toll busi- 
ness at its exchanges before the com- 
mission to show as to whether the com- 
pensation to them is unreasonable. This 
it failed to do. 

The commission held that if the Fulda 
company considers that it is entitled to 
compensation for its portion of joint 
messages handled over its lines and that 
of the Northwestern company, it should 
enter into negotiations with that com- 
pany for the establishment of rates cover- 
ing such business. 

Upon consideration of the facts in this 
case, the commission was of the opinion 
that the existing connections between the 
toll lines of the Northwestern company 
and the exchanges of the Fulda company 
should be maintained and that for the 
purposes of this case and without preju- 
dice, the basis of settlement between the 
companies should be upon the basis of 
five cents for each incoming and outgoing 
message until such time as the commis- 
sion, upon complaint or upon its own mo- 
tion, shall have determined after an in- 
vestigation that some different rate of 
compensation should apply to different 
classes of exchanges or to the particular 
exchanges affected by this case. 


Charging Higher Than Published 
Rates for Calls in Hotels. 

The question of whether local hotels 
may engage in the telephone business to 
the extent of owning their own booths 
and charging ten cents for calls where the 
published rate of the telephone company 
is five cents was discussed at a hearing be- 
fore the Massachusetts Public . Service 
Commission December. 20. 

Representatives of the Copley-Plaza, 
Lenox, Brunswick, and Thorndike testi- 
fied that they had made the increased 
rate in order to exclude those telephone 
patrons who were not guests of the house 
in the sense of hiring rooms or dining 
there. Outsiders, they say, had caused in- 
convenience to the guests, whose calls fre- 
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quently were delayed because the booths 
were occupied. They admitted the room 
of each guest was equipped with a tele- 
phone at which the rate also was ten 
cents. 


Certificate of Convenience to Enter 
Occupied Territory. 

The Coles County Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. has been granted by the IIli- 
nois Public Utilities Commission a certifi- 
cate of convenience and necessity to con- 
struct and operate a telephone exchange 
in the village of Ashmore. The Coles 
County company has had an exchange at 
Charleston and has served Ashmore 
township and several subscribers in the 
village of Ashmore through its exchange 
at Charleston. 

The Ashmore Mutual Telephone Co. 
has had an exchange in Ashmore and has 
furnished service to its residents. The 
service has become very poor and unsat- 
isfactory, and the lines are in a dilapi- 
dated condition. The commission, in an 
order of February 5, 1917, ordered the 
Ashmore Telephone Co. to improve and 
build up its lines. This has not been 
done, and the service remains inferior. 

Residents of Ashmore are desirous that 
the Coles County Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. be allowed to enter the vil- 
lage. The Coles County company fur- 
nishes service to 5,500 subscribers, and 
maintains four exchanges. Telephone 
users in Ashmore township have filed 
petitions setting up the poor condition of 
the Ashmore company and asking that 
the Coles County company be allowed to 


furnish service in the township and vil- 


lage. 

The commission states that since Feb- 
tuary 5, 1917, the Ashmore has had ample 
time to rebuild or improve its lines, but 
has not done so, and further time should 
not be allowed for that purpose. The 
commission, therefore, gives the Coles 
County company permission to enter the 
territory and furnish service to the resi- 
dents of Ashmore. 


Telephone Company Charged Fee 
for Crossing Railroad Lines. 

The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion has ordered the Union Pacific Rail- 
road Co. to stop its practice of requiring 
telephone companies whose wires cross its 
rails to take out licenses and enter into 
contracts, or else show cause why it 
should be permitted to do so. 

The complaint was filed by L. J. Van 
Antwerp against the Union Pacific and 
the Northwestern. The latter company 
was able to get into the clear by declar- 
ing that only where the crossing was 
made on private land did it require a 
license and contract. It also charged 
rental where the poles ran longitudinally 
along the right of way. 

The Union Pacific answered that it 
was requiring these wherever the tele- 
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phone companies crossed its rails. The 
attorney frankly said that perhaps there 
was no legal authority for requiring this, 
but the railroads were there first and 
they had a right to protect themselves 
from liability for damages in the future. 
He said that the records and information 
were desired so that in case of an acci- 
dent the company could at once find out 
when the were located and the 
character of the construction. The rate 
charged was merely sufficient to pay for 


wires 


the expense. 

The commission holds that so far as 
this relates to crossings on public high- 
ways there is no justification for the ‘re- 
quirement or for the collecting of any 
If the railroad company desirés to 
keep a record of such crossings it must 
do so at its own expense and has no legal 
right to make a telephone company foot 
the expense bill. 

However, if 


fee. 


the railroad company 
thinks it can sustain its contention in a 
suit at law, the commission would first 
like to know on what grounds, and so 
gives it the choice of the two alterna- 
tives. 


Summary of State Commission 
Hearings and Rulings. 
CALIFORNIA. 

December 16: Hearing on the Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co.’s blanket ap- 
plication for an increase in its rates, tolls 
and rental charges throughout the state. 

December 17: The commission author- 
ized the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. to operate under a franchise granted 
it by the town of Sausalito, provided the 
telephone company will never claim be- 
fore a public body any greater value for 
the franchise than $271.75, the amount 
paid for it. 

January 4: Rehearing of the Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co.’s plan to in- 
crease rates and do away with free tolls 
in Orange county. 


District oF COLUMBIA. 


January 4: Hearing resumed in the 
District building for the purpose of con- 
sidering the application of the Chesa- 
peake & Potomac Telephone Co. for per- 
mission to put into effect certain in- 
creases in rates for telephone service and 
for the abolition of certain classes of 
telephone service now furnished 


FLorIpA. 


December 19: Z. D. Adair, general 
manager of the Ponce de Leon Telephone 
Co., cited to appear at Tallahassee and 
show cause why he should not be pun- 
ished for failure to furnish certain in- 
formation requested by the commission. 
No. 164. 


ILLINOIS. 


January 2: Hearing at Springfield on 
the application of the Teutopolis Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to increase its 
telephone rates in Teutopolis and vicinity. 
No. 7472. 

January 3: Hearing at Springfield in 
the case of Sam Crosby vs. the LeRoy 
Telephone Co., on complaint as to tele- 
phone service at LeRoy. No. 7271. 

January 3: Hearing at Springfield in 
the case of Thos. P. Edwards vs. the 
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Ashlana Telephone Co., on complaint as 
to telephone service at Ashland. No. 7528. 


INDIANA. 


December: The commission ordered 
ihe Dunlaps Telephone Co. of Elkhart, 
Ind., to install a telephone in the home of 
J. M. Teall, a farmer living northeast of 
Elkhart. Four years ago Mr. Teall, who 
lives on the north side of the St. Joseph 
river, asked to have a telephone installed, 
but the Dunlaps company announced that 
it would accept no new business and re- 
fused to install the telephone. Mr. Teall 
then filed a petition with the public serv- 
ice commission, which held two hearings 
in the matter before handing down its de- 
cision. 

December 21: Petition filed by the 
Akron Telephone Co., of Akron, Ind., for 
permission to increase its capital stock 
irom $5,000 to $35,000. 

KANSAS. 

January 3: Oral arguments to be 
heard at Topeka on application of the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. to in- 
crease rates at Leavenworth and Welling- 
ton. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

December 20: Hearing on the practice 
of hotels in charging ten cents for a tele- 
phone call for which the commission has 
set five cents as the price. The question 
involves the right of the New England 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. to sell its 
service in bulk to be retailed at a price 
other than what the commission has pre- 
scribed. 

MINNESOTA. 

December 20: The commission or- 
dered that the connections now existing 
between the toll lines of the Northwest- 
ern Telephone Exchange Co. and the ex- 
changes of the Fulda Telephone Co., at 
Heron Lake, Rushmore, Storden, West- 
brook and Brewster, be maintained and 
that the Bell company pay to the Fulda 
company for the handling of its toll busi- 
ness at these points five cents for each 
criginating message and five cents for 
each terminating message passing over 
the lines of the Northwestern company. 

January 10: Hearing at New Rich- 
mond in the matter of the application of 
the New Richmond Telephone Co. for 
permission to increase its local telephone 
exchange rates at New Richmond and 
Waldorf, Minn. 

January 14: Hearing at Pine Island in 
the matter of the application of the Pine 
Island Telephone Co. for authority to 
change its local telephone exchange rates 
at Pine Island, Minn. 


NEBRASKA. 

December 24: Application of Cuming 
County Independent Telephone Co. for 
permission to make five-cent charge for 
calls on local exchange at Wisner by non- 
subscribers, granted. 

December 24: Order issued, on com- 
plaint of L. V. VanAntwerp, requiring 
Union Pacific Railroad Co. to show cause 
why it should not stop practice of re- 
quiring telephone companies to pay li- 
cense fee for crossing road with wires on 
public highwavs. 

December 24: Complaint of N. E. 
Austin, of Stockville, that the Bartley 
Mutual Telephone Co. refuses to pay 
switching charge authorized by the com- 
mission. Mr. Austin runs an exchange 
that does a switching business for farm 
lines. On a showing recently made he 
was permitted to increase this charge to 
40 cents a month for each telephone 
switched. All of the farm line companies 
save the Bartley agreed to pay. Mr. Aus- 
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tin was authorized to notify the Bartley 
company that if it did not agree to pay 
the established rate within ten days serv- 
ice would be cut off. 

December 26: Nebraska Telephone Co. 
given permission to cancel grounded 
service on Lexington exchange, it appear- 
ing that no such service is called for and 
none is being given. 

December 26: In the complaint of Oak- 
dale Telephone Co. against A. T. Gallo- 
way, it was ordered that defendant pay 
for two telephones on party line base and 
that he remove cut-out system operated 
for private benefit and against public in- 
terest. 

December 26: Application of Nebraska 
Telephone Co. for permission to publish 
toll rates from newly established ex- 
changes at Antioch, Hoffland, Ellsworth 
and Lakeside, approved. 

December 26: In the application of 
Glenwood Telephone Co. for publishing 
of revised rate schedule, company or- 
dered to abolish all discriminatory rates 
wherein stockholders were charged $10 a 
vear and non-stockholders $18 a year for 
service, and to put into effect a schedule 
establishing the rate of $1.25 a month for 
all subscribers, business, residence and 
farm, on all of its 12 exchanges, with 
free interchange between all. Company 
authorized to charge $16 gross and $15 
net on Holstein exchange, but request that 
it be permitted to charge interest on de- 
ferred payments denied, the $1 difference 
between yearly advance payments and 
gross covering that expense. 

December 26: Application of Citizens 
Telephone Co., of Paxton, to charge 40 
cents gross and 35 cents net, when paid a 
year in advance, for switching service, in- 
stead of 35 cents, as at present, approved. 

December 26: Application of Nebraska 
Telephone Co. for permission to reduce 
toll rate from Litchfield to Mason City, 
filed. 

January 7: Arlington Telephone Co. 
ordered to show cause why it should not 
be required to make good its depreciation 
fund out of dividends paid to stockhold- 
ers. 

January 15: Hearing of complaint of 
the Farmers’ Independent Telephone Co., 
of Red Cloud, against the Lincoln Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. 

OHIO. 

December 17: Request filed by the 
Consumers League of Cleveland urging 
ihe commission to grant the Cleveland 
Telephone Commission permission to in- 
crease its rates. 

January &: Hearing on joint applica- 
tion of the Fremont Home Telephone Co. 
and the Bell companv to _ consolidate 
their Fremont properties. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


December 18: Notice filed by the White 
Deer Telephone Co., operating in Mont- 
gomery and vicinity, of an increase in the 
rate for local calls from 5 to 10 cents. 

December 21: Notice filed by the Slate 
Belt Telephone & Telegraph Co., of 
Nazareth, increasing its rates. 


West VIRGINIA. 


January 25: Hearing on the application 
of the Littleton Telephone Co., of Little- 
ton, Wetzel county, for authority to make 
a general increase in its service rates. 
The company asks permission to increase 
the rate for a privately-owned telephone 
in a private residence on a party line, 
from $8 to $11 a year; a company- 


owned telephone in a private residence 
on a private line, from $10 to $13 a year: 
business telephone, from $18 to $25 a vear. 
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Kellogg Line Supplies 


Aid the Giving of Better Service 


Good line supplies reduce line troubles 
to a minimum—enable you to give a 
continual high class service. 


Good service that is not interrupted 
pleases subscribers. A pleased sub- 
scriber is the telephone manager’s best 
advertisement. 


An order of Kellogg Line Supplies, 
by its prompt shipment, its efficient 
handling, its high grade materials, will 
convince you of its economy. 


Use Is The Test 


Prompt Shipments -- Lowest Prices 


KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD & SUPPLY COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


BRANCH OFFICES: KANSAS CITY, MO., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Columbus, Ohio, 409 Huntington Bank Building 


The Only Exclusive Telephone Supply House 
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Inductive Interference Report 


Joint Committee on Inductive Interference Presents Its Final Report to 
California Railroad Commission After Investigation Extending Over Five- 
Year Period—Review of Investigation Work—What the Final Report Includes 


With the presentation of its final report, 
dated September 28, 1917, which has just 
been made public, the Joint Committee on 
Inductive Interference, which been 
investigating for the past five years, un- 
der the auspices of the California Rail- 
road Commission, the disturbances in com- 
munication circuits caused by induction 
from neighboring power circuits, an- 
nounces the conclusion of its work, 

A preliminary report was rendered by 
the committee in 1914. Besides a discus- 
sion of technical features of the problem, 
rules were recommended to the California 
commission to regulate the practices of 
companies operating power and communi- 
cation lines in proximity to each other. 
These recommendations were embodied in 
General Order No. 39 of the commission, 
which has been in force since August, 
1914. 


has 


What Report Includes. 


The final report just issued and based 
on more extensive investigations conduct- 
ed since 1914, includes: 

1. An historical sketch, regarding the 
formation, personnel, organization, in- 
vestigations and finances of the commit- 
tee. 

2. A review of the basic principles, com- 
prising a simple statement of the nature of 
the subject, a summary of the facts estab- 
lished or agreed upon, and a concise state- 
ment of the guiding principles for the pre- 
vention of interference. 

3. Recommendations for revised rules 
to govern the design, construction and 
operation of power and communication 
lines and associated apparatus, to prevent 
or mitigate inductive interference, fol- 
lowed by explanatory comments. 

The new rules mark a considerable ad- 
vance both in substance and form as com- 
pared with the 1914 rules. The principle 
of co-operation in determining means for 
avoidance or mitigation of interference is 
emphasized, in conjunction with definite 
guiding rules, where such are practicable. 

Certain precautionary measures are 
made applicable to all new construction. 
The principle of employing the remedial 
measure involving least total cost for a 
given benefit, irrespective of whose plant 
is changed, is declared. 

An exhibit accompanying the rules, dis- 
cusses the arrangement and spacing of 
power conductors. 

4. Five appendices complete the report, 
dealing with: 

(1) Interference not covered by the 
recommended rules, which apply to con- 











stant-potential alternating current power 
circuits of over 5,000 volts between wires, 
or 2,900 volts to ground, and exclude tele- 
phone subscribers’ loops. 

(2) List of technical reports prepared 
by the committee as a record of its in- 
vestigations. 

(3) Comments on the 1914 report. 

(4) A bibliography. 

(5) A chart showing the organization 
of the committee. 

Origin of Investigation. 

The development of the power and com- 
munication services in California brought 
to a climax in 1912 the problem of inter- 
ference by induction. The California Rail- 
road Commission was called upon to ad- 
judicate several cases of proposed power 
line construction paralleling long distance 
telephone, telegraph and railway signaling 
lines, which had been protested by the 
telephone interests. 

Before these cases came to a formal 
hearing, however, the companies principal- 
ly concerned, reached an agreement, which 
was approved by the commission, to make 
a field investigation of the, physical con- 
ditions involved in such interference. 
About two months later the commission 
called a conference of representatives of 
the various interests in California, which 
was held on December 16, 1912, resulting 
in the formation of the Joint Committee 
on Inductive Interference, composed ot 
engineers representing the railroad com- 
mission, railroads, power, telephone and 
telegraph interests of the state. This com- 
mittee, which was authorized to investi- 
gate and report to the commission, took 
over the field work which had already 
been started by the companies as referred 
to above. 


Experimental Investigations. 


Under a sub-committee on tests, experi- 
mental investigations were conducted upon 
several long parallels involving a 22-kilo- 
volt, three-phase, 60-cycle system isolated 
from ground, and a three-phase, 60-cycle 
system with lines of 22, 33 and 55 kilo- 
volts, having grounded neutrals at one or 
more points, with long distance telephone, 
telegraph and railway signal lines. Most 
of these tests were made at Morgan Hill, 
Salinas and Santa Cruz, with the aid of a 
rather elaborate field laboratory, many of 
the tests being conducted with the power 
lines in normal operation. 

A great amount of computation was 
required to analyze the experimental re- 
sults, and besides this, theoretical studies 
were carried out. Much effort was re- 
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suitable methods of 
measurement and to calibrate the instru- 
ments employed. 


quired to develop 


In the interest of a general survey of 
interference conditions in the state, in- 
formation was collected from the several 
companies, concerning the parallels in 
which they were involved. Observations 
of the residuals of two grounded-neutral 
systems were carried out with a small 
portable outfit for measuring the magni- 
tudes and frequencies of the harmonic 
residuals at five different points besides 
those where the field laboratory was set up. 

In giving its approval to the first report 
of the committee, the railroad commission 
authorized the continuance of the investi- 
gation to secure more definite information 
concerning the effect of transpositions and 
the causes and effects of residuals. In 
carrying out this program, the field labora- 
tory was moved to San Fernando where a 
15-kilovolt circuit, 37 miles in length, parai- 
leled by a telephone circuit on the same 
poles, was entirely at the committee’s dis- 
posal for several months. 

During this time the factors affecting 
the residual voltages and currents of 
power circuits, whether isolated or with 
grounded neutrals; the effectiveness of 
transpositions in neutralizing inductive 
effects; and the magnitude of inductive 
effects in short uniform non-transposed 
sections of parallels, were experimentally 
investigated. 


Continuance of Investigation. 


Investigations of residuals included the 
effects of transpositions, leakage, acci- 
dental grounds and frequency of alterna- 
tions up to 1,000 cycles, for systems iso- 
lated from ground; and for grounded- 
neutral systems, the magnetic density of 
the transformers and various connections 
of the transformer banks. In the Trans- 
actions of the A. I. E. E., Vol. 34, pages 
2,113 to 2,125, a more extensive descrip- 
tion is given of the San Fernando in- 
vestigations. 

The subjects experimentally investigated 
at San Fernando were made the subjects 
of intensive theoretical studies. In con- 
junction with the work on induction in 
short uniform untransposed parallels, cal- 
culations were made to determine the ac- 
curacy with which the interference could 
be predicted by computation. Since June, 
1915, the headquarters of the field en- 
gineering staff have been at San Fran- 
cisco, where these studies and the later 
work of the committee have been carried 
out. 
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Magneto 
Generators 
and 
Motor- 
Generators 





for Operating Polarized Bells 


The single machines are used in small ex- 
changes where there is some form of mechani- 
cal power from which the magneto may be 
driven by a belt, and where there is no electric 
power available. 


If, however, electric current may be ob- 
tained, A MOTOR-GENERATOR WILL BE 
FOUND MORE CONVENIENT. 

The Magneto Generator is made in 3 sizes: 

The MS-1 will ring simultaneously about 
50 bells with an average resistance of 1600 
ohms per bell: 

The MS-2 will ring simultaneously 75 bells: 

The MS-3 will ring 100 bells simultaneously, 
under same conditions. 

_ These figures being based upon an average 
line resistance of about 200 ohms. 
Thus the MS-1 for 500 Subscribers 


“ —MS-2 from 500 to 1000 Subscribers 
MS-3 “ 1000 to 1500 
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Where Electric Power Is Available, 
This Magneto Motor-Generator Is a 
Most Convenient and Economical 
Source of Ringing Supply. 

It gives constant frequency and constant 
voltage without any adjustment of any sort. 


If you are interested in this Motor-Genera- 
tor, advise us the kind of day current you have, 
the number of lines, the number of operators. 


The Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. 


Chicago, Ill., and Boston, Mass. 
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The results obtained at San Fernando 
showed that it was feasible to study by 
means of computations the effect of varia- 
tion of spacing of conductors, separation 
of power and communication lines, size of 
conductors, heights above ground and con- 
figuration, on the intensity of induction. 
A study has been made.covering the con- 
figurations, relative positions, etc., most 
commonly occurring for three-phase lines, 
the results of which are embodied in 
Technical Report No. 65 of the committee, 
comprising 214 curve sheets and over 3,000 
curves. ; 

Coincident with its investigations, the 
committee arranged for tests by the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co., Western 
Union Telegraph Co. and the Postal Tele- 
graph-Cable Co. to determine the detri- 
mental effects of extraneously induced 
currents on the operation of telephone and 
telegraph receiving apparatus—that is, the 
interference due to specified amounts of 
current of a given frequency in telephone 
receivers and in telegraph relays. 


Detailed Records of Investigations. 


The detailed record of the in'vestigations 
of the committee is contained in a series 
of 71 technical reports. Thirty of the re- 
ports have been selected as being of suffi- 
cient general interest to warrant their pub- 
lication along with the two reports of the 
committee to the California Railroad Com- 
mission. 

The reports include not only records of 
tests and their analyses, but give the meth- 
ods of working, theoretical discussions, 
forms for systematizing experimental and 
theoretical work, and data of general use- 
fulness in predetermining the magnitude 
of induction to be expected under given 
conditions and in prescribing remedial 
measures.- 

All these reports are on file at the offices 
of the railroad commission in San Fran- 
cisco, but unless they are published, the 
valuable information they contain will not 
be generally accessible. Their publication, 
however, is contingent upon the receipt of 
a sufficient number of orders substantially 
to defray the cost of printing and binding. 
All persons who are interested in procur- 
ing acopy of this publication are requested 
to notify Richard Sachse, chief engineer 
of the Railroad Commission of California, 
at San Francisco, to this effect. 

Conditions of proximity of power and 
communication lines that cause inductive 
interference are designated by the joint 
committee as “parallels.” In preparing the 
final report, a large amount of study was 
given to the question of determining the 
conditions of length, separation, voltage, 
current, wave shape, balance, conductor 
arrangement, etc., that would constitute a 
“parallel.” ; 

In order to set forth the relations in 
reasonably simple form, it was necessary 
to assign definite values to several factors 
which in practice vary widely in value and 
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which it is usually not feasible to deter- 
mine in particular cases. It was found 
that sufficient information was not at hand 
to satisfy all parties as to the assumptions 
regarding these factors. 

The committee feared that a definition 
of these relations, based on such assump- 
tions, would be used in cases where the 
assumptions did not apply. Consequently, 
the report does not include such a defini- 
tion. The record of work done on this 
complex problem remains, however, of 
great value, as indicating the general 
method of attacking the problem, the diffi- 
culties to be overcome, and the accom- 
plishment of results up to date. 


Basic Physical Principles of Rules. 

The report gives the following as the 
seven “basic physical principles which un- 
derlie the rules recommended and which 
should guide all efforts to prevent induc- 
tive interference” : 

1. Avoidance of close proximity. 

2. Elimination or suppression of har- 
monics. 

3. Limitation of residuals. 

4. Reduction of intensity of induction 
by favorable arrangement of conductors. 

5. Neutralization of induction by co- 
ordinated transposition systems. 

6. Balancing of metallic communication 
circuits. 

A brief summary of the recommended 
rules follows: 

The first section entitled, “General Pro- 
visions,” provides for: 


(a) Applicability of the rules. Rules 
on operation and maintenance are to ap- 
ply throughout; rules for specific paral- 
lels, to cases hereafter created; rules not 
limited to lines involved in a parallel, to 
new construction, and in the event of re- 
construction. (b) Co-operation. (c) 
Method of remedy involving the least 
total cost. (d) Existing parallels are to 
be cared for with due diligence, depend- 
ing on the seriousness of their effects. 


The second section consists wholly of 
definitions. 

The third section entitled, “Location of 
Lines,” requires: 


(a) Avoidance of parallelism wherever 
practicable. (b) Advance notice of in- 
tention to construct a line which will 
create a parallel. (c) The distance be- 
tween parallel lines to be made as great 
and as uniform as practicable. Where 
other remedies fail, the separation is to 
be increased. (d) and (e) Parallels 
shall be as short and as free from dis- 
continuities as practicable. Unnecessary 
crossings of highways are to be avoided. 


The fourth section entitled, “Design and 
Construction of Lines,” requires: 


(a) Attention to quality and work- 
manship to prevent failures causing in- 
terference. (b) Consideration of the 
configuration of power circuits is re- 
quired, also the avoidance of excessive 
spacing, long two-wire branches from 
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three-phase _lines, and single-wire 
grounded circuits. (c) Power circuits 
are to be transposed throughout their 
lengths with barrels of 6 to 12 miles, ex- 
cepting lines under 12.5 k. v. with 
grounded neutrals and certain lines lo- 
cated on private rights-of-way. Exist- 
ing power circuits are to be transposed 
outside parallels hereafter created when 
necessary for capacitance balance, with 
regard to discontinuities. (d) Inside 
parallels an adequate transposition 
scheme, consisting of co-ordinated trans- 
positions in the power and communica- 
tion lines, if the latter are metallic, is to 
be installed, determined by co-operative 
study. In general, at least one barrel 
shall be placed in the power circuit. At 
highway separations from _ telephone 
lines, three-mile barrels should ordinarily 
be employed. For parallels with tele- 
graph lines, six-mile barrels are ordi- 
narily sufficient. The most economical 
scheme and utilization of existing trans- 
positions are to be considered. 


The fifth section is entitled, “Design, 
Construction and Arrangement of Appara- 


tus.” It provides fer: 
(a) Quality and arrangement of ap- 
paratus to minimize interference. (b) 


Rotating machinery should have good 
wave form. Grounds on generators are 
to be avoided, unless the arrangements 
are such as to avoid unbalancing the 
circuit and introducing residuals. (c) 
Transformer exciting currents should be 
as low as is consistent with good prac- 
tice (for most cases less than 10 per cent 
at normal voltage). Grounded single- 
phase, grounded three-wire two-phase, 
and grounded open-star three-phase con- 
nections are prohibited. Star-connected 
auto transformers with grounded neu- 
trals on three-phase lines in parallels 
must also have low-impedance, delta-con- 
nected windings or other equivalent 
means of suppressing triple harmonic 
residuals. (d) Auxiliary devices to pre- 
vent distortion of the waves by rectifiers, 
etc., are to be installed where necessary. 
(e) One oil switch with poles mechani- 
cally interconnected for simultaneous op- 
eration is required between a parallel 
and the source of supply of the power 
line to operate automatically in case of 
abnormal conditions, except where an 
operator is on duty. Consideration is to 
be given to switching arrangements to 
minimize transients. Where air-break or 
single-pole oil switches cause trouble, oil 
switches with poles interconnected are to 


be used. (f) Fuses are to be avoided 
for main lines in parallels. (g) Elec- 
trolytic lightning arresters are to be 


equipped to minimize their disturbing 
effects. (h) Indicating devices are to be 
provided at supply stations to give warn- 
ing of abnormal conditions, and amme- 
ters are to be installed in important 
neutral-ground connections. (i) Appa- 
ratus for metallic communication circuits 
is to be well balanced 


The sixth and last section is entitled, 
“Operation and Maintenance,” and re- 
quires: 


(a) All reasonable care by power and 
communication interests to minimize in- 
terference and, in particular, (b) Preven- 
tion of mechanical and electrical failures 
which would cause or promote transient 
disturbances and unbalanced loads. (c) 
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Mansbridge Type Condensers are Self-Sealing and 
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down by a lightning or high-tension discharge, or by 
mechanical damage, it automatically and instantane- 
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property of the metallized paper. 
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Daily record of current in grounded 
neutrals of important stations. (d) 
Transformers are not to be operated at 
more than specified percentages above 
normal voltage. (e) Care shall be ex- 
ercised to avoid switching disturbances. 
(f) Where lightning arrester charging 
disturbs, it should be done in the early 
morning. (g) A definite procedure shall 
be provided for station operators during 
times of abnormal unbalance on power 
lines involved in parallels. In general, 
the section of a faulty line passing a 
parallel should be disconnected until 
cleared, and not energized more than 
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once in locating the fault. To facilitate 
the study of such cases, accurate records 
are to be kept of occurrences under ab- 
normal conditions. 

The entire work of the Joint Committee 
cn Inductive Interference constitutes a 
notable example of the efficiency of co- 
operative work of engineers representing 
conflicting interests in lieu of methods of 
litigation based upon meager information 
concerning the underlying principles and 
facts of a complex problem. 
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As perhaps the chief result of this effort 
on the part of the joint committee, there 
has been created in the state of California 
a realization of the seriousness of induc- 
tive interference, an understanding of 
practical preventive and remedial meas- 
ures, and most important of all, a disposi- 
tion on the part of the power and com- 
munication companies to co-operate in the 
solution of the problems which arise from 
the construction of the two classes of lines 
in proximity. 


- Biographical and Personal Notes 


John Y. Rust, president of the San 
Angelo Telephone Co., which has -its 
headquarters in San Angelo, Texas, mi- 
crated to the Lone Star state while still 
in his ’teens, from the East. Mr. Rust 

















John Y. Rust. 


began his telephone experience, while a 
with the Postal Telegraph-Cable 
Co., in Washington, D. C., and was for 
some time engaged in the construction 
department of that company. He was 
later connected with the same depart- 
ment of the Baltimore & Ohio Telegraph 
Co., during which time he played a part 
of some importance in the erection of 
many heavy and expensive lines between 
such cities as Washington, Baltimore, 
Harrisburgh, Pa., New York City, Bos- 
ton and Buffalo. 

Deciding to move Westward, he ar- 
rived in Waco, Texas, while a_ very 
young man, and immediately established 
a record for himself as a builder by con- 
structing a telegraph line between Hico 
and Hamilton, Texas—which was quite 
a feat in those days. 

Going still farther Westward, Mr. 
Rust settled in the thriving little Texas 
city of San Angelo, where he 


boy, 


was 
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joined, in 1898, by his two brothers, who 
had been in the employ of the American 
Kell Telephone Co. in Philadelphia. The 
Rust brothers set out to persuade the 
citizens of that particular part of Texas 
that they needed telephone service and 
especially that kind of telephone service 
furnished by the Rust brothers. 

That they have been successful is 
shown by the record of the San Angelo 
Telephone Co., which today operates 
more than 1,000 miles of copper toll 
lines, and 18 successful Independent tel- 
ephone exchanges in nine or ten counties 
of Western Texas. 

John and Jerry Rust are famed among 
the Independent telephone men of Texas 
as two “square men,” and they number 


their friends down the length and 
breadth of the largest state in the union. 
Mr. Rust is an active and _ earnest 


worker in Independent telephone associ- 
ation affairs, and his wise counsel has 
been of great worth to the industry in 
Texas. He was president of the Local 
Owners’ Telephone Association of Tex- 
as, which was recently consolidated with 
the Texas Indenendent Telephone As- 
sociation. 

When there is anything of importance 
doing in Independent telephony in Tex- 
as, John Rust has a hand in it—hard 
work and the overcoming of difficulties 
is a specialty of his. He is one of the 
most substantial citizens of San Angelo, 
and his word carries weight in the civic 
affairs of that city. John Rust is a valu- 
able asset to Independent telephony in 
Texas. 


Ernest L. Sproul, who has been asso- 
ciated with the Dundee Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., of Dundee, N. Y., for the 
past 12 years, has been made manager of 
the Dundee exchange, succeeding S. A. 
Price, deceased. 

Captain Bernard C. Groh of the 
United States Signal Reserve Corps was 
a visitor at TELEPHONY’s offices this week. 
Mr. Groh has just been transferred from 
the officers training camp at Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kan., to Little Silver, N. J. 


William S. Stitt, secretary of the 
Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. of 
Fort Wayne, Ind., is confined to his 


suffering from the effects of a 
paralytic stroke which occurred recently. 
His entire left paralyzed and 
physicians are of the opinion his recovery 
is doubtful. 

J. Cager Head, manager of the Law- 
renceburg Home Telephone Exchange, 
Lawrenceburg, Ky., is a native of the Blue 
Grass state. He was born in Bradfords- 
ville, Marion county, February 16, 1890, 
and received his education in the graded 
schools of that town. 

Nearly ten years ago he entered the 
employ of the Lebanon Home Telephone 
Co., at Bradfordsville, Ky., as extra man. 
In February, 1913, he was made trouble- 
man at Lebanon, resigning in October to 
assume charge of the Paris Home Tele- 
phone & Telegraph 
Millersburg, Ky. After spending nearly 
two years at Millersburg, he was trans- 


home, 


side is 


Co.’s exchange at 


ferred to Owenton, Ky., as manager for 
the Owenton Telephone Co., in June, 1915 

















J. Cager Head. 


In the fall of last year he was promoted 
to his present position, that of manager 
for the Lawrenceburg Home Telephone 
Co. 

Before entering the telephone field, Mr. 
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CAN BE LAID IN SHALLOW TRENCHES 


i WHERE the grade changes abruptly, Johns-Manville Fibre Conduit saves trench troubles. 
By using standard elbows and bends, Johns-Manville Fibre Conduit can be laid in 

shallow trenches to conform with the surface grade; this permits a saving in trench excava- 

tion and reduces the number of manholes to a minimum. 

This is an obvious advantage over other types of conduit where severe grade changes make 

it necessary to excavate deep, straight trenches. 

The high compressive strength of Johns-Manville Fibre Conduit prevents buckling under 

heavy loads, sudden shocks or surface stresses. When properly laid and encased in concrete, 

it forms permanent structure and provides a perfectly smooth continuous duct in which 

cables can be installed, or removed from, without damage. 


Johns-Manville Fibre Conduit is light, easily and cheaply handled, breakage losses 
are negligible, it is easy to rod or “‘fish”’, owing to the smooth bore and burrless joint. 
Johns-Manville Fibre Conduit meets every requirement. 
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Head spent some time in farming and 
was also employed as a salesman in gen- 
eral stores. Next to the telephone game, 
he is very much interested in all kinds of 
athletic sports and always makes a good 
record. 

Mr. Head’s motto is “Do It Now,” and 
he lives up to that slogan, as his asso- 
ciates in the Central Home organization 
will testify. He has many friends, as he 
is the kind of man who has a good word 
for every one, and tries to obtain the 
good will of those with whom he comes 
in contact. He is another of those bright, 
active, ambitious, hard-working, depend- 
able men, typical of the spirit of the per- 
sonnel of the Central Home’s efficient 
organization. 

Lucius F. Clark, vice-president of the 
Minnesota Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation and president and manager of the 
Bellingham (Minn.) Telephone Co., was 
born in Cavendish, Vt., May 13, 1864, and 
acquired his education at the Leland & 
Gray Seminary, Townshend, Vt. 

He was founder of the Bellingham Tel- 
ephone Co., which he organized in 1904 
and of which he is now president and 
manager. His first association activity 
was in helping to organize the Seventh 
Congressional District Independent Tele- 
phone Association, of which he was sec- 
retary. After two annual meetings this 
association was merged into the Minne- 
sota state association, with two other 
similar district organizations. 

Mr. Clark was the first president of the 
Minnesota Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation and served for 
terms. 


five consecutive 
During that period he gave a con- 
siderable portion of several months each 
year in active work for the association 
before legislative committees, in conduct- 
ing a general publicity campaign through 
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newspapers, circulars, pamphlets and the 
M. I. T. A. Message, the official organ 
published by the state association. 

That this campaign largely influenced 
the passage of the present telephone law 
is beyond question. The law is not up to 
his ideals, but embodies so many of the 
things urged in the years of struggle for 

















Lucius F. Clark. 


legislative action that he feels a keen per- 
sonal satisfaction in the result. 

“Energetic” is a term which may well 
he applied to Mr. Clark, for he is a man 
of great activity. He is of an investiga- 
tive nature, capable of concentrating 
deeply upon a problem and ascertaining 
all the facts and arranging them in a 
methodical manner. Inclined to be friend- 
ly and social, Mr. Clark has no difficulty 
in making friends. 
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Since retiring as president of the state 
organization, Mr. Clark has held the of- 
fice of vice-president. 

Mr. Clark is president of the Belling- 
ham State Bank, of which he has had 
active charge for nearly 25 years. He is 
dean of Lac qui Parle county bankers 
as to years of service. 

J. A. Ainsworth, for the past year 
connected with the commercial depart- 
ment of the Indianapolis Telephone Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind., has joined the com- 
mercial department of the Tri-State 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., at St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 


Obituary. 
William A. Geiger, formerly part 
owner of the Churubusco Telephone 
Co., died recently at his home at 


Churubusco, Ind., as a result of an attack 
of paralysis. He had been in ill health 
for several years. 

Silas A. Price, president and general 
manager of the Dundee Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., Dundee, N. Y., passed 
away in Rochester on December 11, at 
the age of 71. He had served the tele- 
phone company in this capacity since July 
1, 1906, and as manager since its organ- 
ization in June, 1903. 

Mr. Price learned telegraphy some 44 
years ago and since that time had been 
very much interested in all manner of 
communication by wire, with both tele- 
phone and telegraph instruments, until 
1903, when he retired from the drug 
business and gave his entire time to the 
management of the Dundee Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. Prior to organizing the 
Dundee company in 1903, Mr. Price built, 
at his own expense, the first telephone 
line in Yates county. The line extended 
from Wayne, through Crystal Springs, to 
Dundee. 


From Factory and Salesroom 


Conventions: Western Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh, January 18-19; Minnesota, Minneapolis, 


A Useful Addition to the Tele- 
phone Lineman’s Tool Kit. 

The Insulectric screw driver, a sectional 

view of which is reproduced below, will 

undoubtedly prove to be a very useful and 


January 22-24 


ing point of 10,000 volts) and serving as 
part of what is, in effect, a continuous 
shaft with a heavy rivet head. 

The blade of the screw driver is of high 
grade, finely tempered steel and the han- 
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tile is of carefully seasoned 
New England hickory. The 
form of the handle has been 
carefully planned to combine 
grace of design -with practi- 





Sectional View of the Insulectric Screw Driver. 


valuable addition to the tool kit of the 
telephone lineman or construction man. 
A distinguishing feature of this screw 
driver is the insulation of hard fiber in 
the handle of the tool, making it shock- 
proof under all conditions (with a break- 
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cability. The grip is said to 
be the firmest any any screw 
driver made and the tool when carelessly 
laid down on a table will not roll off. 
The rigid construction of the tool, com- 
bined with the high quality of materials, 
insures a screw driver which, it is con- 
tended, will withstand the severest usage. 


Insulectric screw drivers are made with 
blades from twelve. inches in 
length and with fluted or unfluted handles. 
Further information will be promptly fur- 
nished by its manufacturer, the M. B. 
Tool Co., of Danielson, Conn. 


two to 


National Carbon Co. 

This week’s issue contains an advertise- 
ment of the National Carbon Co., whose 
announcements have been 
our pages for several years. The re- 
sumption of this advertising marks a 
clearing up of a misunderstanding which 
dates back to 1910. 

Investigation shows that statements 
that the National Carbon Co. has an en- 
tangling alliance with the Western Elec- 


absent from 
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@ The “A BC of the Telephone” is a book 
valuable to all persons interested in this 
ever-increasing industry. No expense 
has’ been spared by the publishers, or 
pains by the author, in making this the 
most comprehensive handbook ever 
brought out relating to the telephone. 


@ The volume contains 375 pages, 268 
illustrations and diagrams; it is hand- 


somely bound in black vellum cloth, and 
is a generously good book without refer- 
ence to cost or price. 
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tric Co. are unfounded. It is not un- 
natural for any corporation—large or 
small—to desire to be freed from the 
imputation of being tied to the Bell fac- 
tory, and it is, therefore, gratifying to 
record that the National Carbon Co. has 
no connection with the Western Electric 
Co. Officers of the National Carbon Co. 
so allege, and the facts justify the allega- 
tion. 

The further explanation is due to be 
made that the reason the National Car- 
bon advertising ceased in TELEPHONY in 
1910 was on account of failure to fulfill 
a contract on the part of the former 
management of this journal at that time. 
TELEPHONY believes in a square deal for 
everybody, is glad to correct an error, and 
to list the National Carbon Co. among its 
advertisers seeking Independent telephone 
patronage. 

Stromberg-Carlson Equipment for 
Owensboro, Ky. 

The Owensboro Home Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. has placed an order with 
the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. 
Co. for a complete centrally-operated 
central energy exchange equipment for 
its plant at Owensboro, Ky. 

The new main switchboard will be ar- 
ranged for an ultimate capacity of 4,200 
lines and will be equipped for present 
operation with 1,400 central energy local 
line equipments, 30 toll line equipments 
and 40 rural line equipments. The cord 
circuits will be of the most modern type, 
including the following automatic feat- 
ures: Automatic harmonic party-line ring- 
ing; flashing recall, automatic operator's 
cut-in and cut-off; automatic busy test 
and automatic peg count. 

The installation will also include a 
full complement of terminal and distrib- 
uting frames, storage battery plant, pow- 
er board charging and ringing machines, 
chief operator’s and wire chief's desks, 
etc. 


Additional Automatic Equipment 
Ordered for Los Angeles. 

An order for 600 lines of additional 
automatic central office equipment has 
just been placed with the Automatic Elec- 
tric Co. of Chicago, by the Southern 
California Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
This organization is the successor of the 
Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., which, 
for more than a dozen years, operated 
the automatic system in Los Angeles. 

Beginning in 1904, the Home company 
made an initial installation of 6,700 lines. 
The service rendered by this equipment 
proved so satisfactory that constant addi- 
tions have since been made, partly to dis- 
place the previous manual apparatus and 
partly to keep pace with the extraordinary 
growth of the system, which now serves 
65,000 instruments. 

This is the second recent order for ad- 
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ditional equipment, a thousand lines being 
ordered earlier this year. 


Chas. Proner Now With the Wales 
Advertising Co. 

Chas. Proner, formerly advertising 
manager of the Smith & Hemenway Co., of 
New York City, recently severed his con- 
nections with that company to become 
associated with the Wales Advertising Co. 
ef that city, but with which firm he will 
still handle Smith & Hemenway publicity. 

Mr. Proner is a practical and experi- 

















Chas. Proner. 


enced advertising man, and his many tele- 

phone friends will be pleased to learn of 

his advancement. 

Successful Year Concluded by Re- 
liable Electric Co., of Chicago. 
Success comes to those who aspire. So 

it was natural that the Reliable Electric 

Co., of Chicago, should succeed and ex- 

pand, because it was determined from the 

outset to build the permanency of its 
business upon the satisfaction of its cus- 
tomers. And, satisfaction is the natural 
consequence of good service rendered, 
and of an article used which “stood up.” 

This policy has paid Reliable Electric 
Co. very well, as it has passed several 
very interesting milestones. The year 
just concluded was easily the largest in 
its history and yet previous years showed 
a substantial volume. 

One reason, however, why the Reliable 
Electric Co. is growing is its  well- 
founded policy of giving the buyer what 
he requires. When it is found that some- 
thing which is offered for use or adoption 
is not quite so efficacious as something 
which might instead be developed for 
the express purpose, the Reliable Electric 
Co. has been very prompt to give the 
ceperating telephone man what he needs. 

This evidence of willingness to cater to 
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the various requirements of telephone 
service has gradually increased the num- 
ber and kind of its products until now it 
is claimed Reliable telephone switchboard 
and cable protective specialties are so 
numerous and diversified that there is a 
specialty for every sort of telephone 
work where good protection is essential. 

The rapid development of its sub-sta- 
tion protective business was thus inevit- 
able. At present it makes and sells 49 
different and distinct types of sub-station 
protectors, a protector for every condi- 
tion; a protector at almost any price; a 
protector, in other words, which is sure to 
please. For completeness of style, and 
simplicity of design, it would be difficult, 
it is said, to excel the Reliable line. 

Of especial mention it deserves to be 
said that none of the Reliable specialties 
is complicated. Simplicity is the domi- 
nant feature. Excessive maintenance ex- 
pense has thus been eliminated. 

Does this policy pay? Is it worth 
while to cater to the wants of the aver- 
age telephone company? Do telephone 
men generally appreciate individual serv- 
ice and attention? The Reliable Electric 
Co. attributes the growth of its business 
to giving its subscribers what they re- 
quire. 

The Reliable Electric Co. is a firm ex- 
ponent of preparedness. It thoroughly 
believes in the economic policy of getting 
ready for what may come, rather than 
waiting until it does come and then be 
unprepared. 

The new year will find the Reliable 
Electric Co. prepared and ready to take 
care of a larger volume of business 
This same policy made the year just 
closed very gratifying, and during the en- 
tire year it is said there was no instance 
of a telephone customer displeased be- 
cause of its service. 

The Reliable Electric Co., 
principal officers, W. L. Cook, president 
and treasurer, and Geo. W. Rodormer, 
secretary and sales manager, desires to 
take this opportunity to that/« the trade 
at large for making 1917 its most suc- 
cessful year, and hopes that this year 
will enable it to enjoy the patronage of 
many other telephone companies, small 
as well as large. 


through its 


Paragraphs. 

Greorce A. Briccs, vice-president and 
general manager of the Chicago Tele- 
phone Supply Co., of Elkhart, Ind., has 
been appointed federal food adminis- 
trator for the city of Elkhart. 

E. W. Roru, formerly manager of the 
pole yard and treating plant of the Linds- 
ley Brothers Co., at Minneapolis, Minn., 
who was assigned to Battery A, 337th Field 
Artillery of the national army, at Camp 
Dodge, Iowa, has been promoted to ord- 
nance sergeant, senior grade, of the regi- 
ment. He has also been recommended to 
the third officers’ training camp. 





